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‘I now see that Sir James Harris’s mission to The Hague between 1784 and 1788 
provides a perfect exhibit for the study of eighteenth-century diplomacy. We should 
be grateful to Mr Alfred Cobban for having checked Harris’s own story against 
other contemporary records and having presented the whole tangle in scholarly 
and lucid form. 

‘It was Mr Cobban’s task to examine what factors were incidental and what 
factors were primary in this dramatic transaction. His task has been excellently 
accomplished.’ Harold Nicolson in the OBSERVER 
‘It is an intriguing chapter in diplomatic history and one that exhibits all the raciness 
of the eighteenth-century “French System” in miniature. Mr Cobban tells his story 
admirably with the exhaustive and documentary raciness of a Namier or a Wheeler- 
Bennett, picking his way cleverly through the tangled heap of character and motive. 

‘Mr Cobban is an historian and not a diplomatist. He never seduces and persuades 
us, he convinces us by pressure of facts. The conclusions he draws from his story 
have the historian’s note of asperity.” NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
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COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


The Elephant consults the Lion 


‘Between you and me,’ says the Elephant to the Lion, ‘there 
are 150,000 miles of submarine cable.’ 

‘And between you and me,’ replies the Lion, ‘there are more 
than 200,000 miles of wireless circuits. So if I can’t get in 
touch with you one way, I can always find you in another.’ 
These are round figures—or, to be more specific, round-the- 
world figures. On the map, the miles between the Lion of 
the United Kingdom and the Elephant of Ceylon, are a 
matter of four figures only. But the miles that link them in 
the chain of Commonwealth communications are many 
times greater. 

In the United Kingdom the Post Office handles messages to 
and from Ceylon. The Post Office in Ceylon sends and 
receives messages there. Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the 
cables under the sea which link the two. Indeed, it owns and 





maintains the whole 150,000 mile Commonwealth cable 
system. The Company, also, owns and operates wireless 
stations in the Colonial territories which relay messages 
between the eight senior countries of the Commonwealth, 
and provides a network of 114 telegraph circuits. 

The headquarters of Cable & Wireless Ltd. are in London. 
Its day-to-day business is carried out between the eight 
sovereign nations of the Commonwealth; in the Colonial 
territories and in foreign countries in which concessions are 
held. 

How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated 
booklet “World Wide Communication”, which gives many interesting 
details about the Company’s equipment, operations and administration. 
A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will write, mentioning 
this paper, to:—The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, Loridon, W.C.2 
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RETURN TO BARBARISM 


HE letter of apology which the Chinese deputy Foreign 
Minister sent on July 26 to the British Charge d°’Affaires 
in Peking began with an expression of rejoicing at 
‘the easing of international tension through the recent 
holding of the Geneva conference.” The Chinese contribution 
to this “easing of tension’ in the past week has consisted of 
one attack by fighters on a British Skymaster airliner, resulting 
in the loss of ten lives, one attack by fighters on an American 
aircraft searching for survivors, one * inspection’ by fighters 
of a French civil aircraft 75 miles off Hainan island, and one 
message from the Canton airfield that any aircraft, except one 
Sunderland, searching for survivors of the attack on the Sky- 
master would be fired on without warning if they approached 
land. It was, of course, the sheer barbarity of the Canton 
message which removed any lingering doubts that the Chinese 
Government might manage (by means of apologies, explana- 
tions, compensation and great forbearance on the part of the 
Governments representing the victims) to avoid responsibility 
for the actions of its servants. Nothing short of the disowning 
of that message, the punishment of those who sent it, and 
the complete abandonment of the policy which appears to lie 
behind it can now suffice to restore the more cordial atmos- 
phere which, it is said, was created in Geneva. In the mean- 
time we can only believe that the iron curtain which surrounds 
the Communist area in Asia is quite as thick and even more 
dangerous than that which cuts Europe in two 
But first a word concerning the doubts as to the true res- 
ponsibility for the acts of barbarity off Hainan island which 
lingered so long in certain quarters in this country. The 
doubters were not silenced until Mr. Eden revealed, at the end 
of his statement in the Commons on Tuesday, the final infamy 
of the Canton message. Until then it might have been assumed 
from the questions asked by Labour members that the 
Americans were more to blame for their indignant reaction to 
the behaviour of the Chinese fighter-pilots than were the 
Chinese themselves for their obviously murderous intentions. 
There seems to be no end to the idiotic assumption that the 
Americans are always wrong and the Communists always right, 


or to the sinister willingness of so many Labour MP’s to play 
the Communists’ game of splitting the West. Let us at least 
hope that the end to all that is now approaching, before the 
poison penetrates any further and still worse mistakes are 
made through a belief that there is more to be gained by the 
appeasement of Communists than there is by being patient 
with Americans whose reactions in the face of barbarism 
happen to be sharper than ours 

That is not to say that we have to start a war with China 
right away. It is not even to say that we have to make up 
our minds to a continuous series of shooting incidents along 
the coast of China. It may still be possible to secure the 
necessary apologies and compensation. If the note of regret 
in the Chinese deputy Foreign Minister's letter of July 26 can 
be maintained and intensified, and if the possibility of a 
repetition of the Canton message can be wiped out, then we 
can go back to the basis of firm dealings with the Peking 
Government with the object of establishing genuine peace. 
But it should be plain enough now that the road to be travelled 
is a long and hard one and that soft words alone are no substi- 
tute for firmness of purpose. The Communists employed 
both at Geneva, and got what they wanted. Off Hainan this 
week (as earlier in Korea and the Berlin corridor) they have 
used something else—murder in cold blood They must 
somehow be shown that this barbarity will not be tolerated. 
So far the Americans have gone further to make that clear 
to them than we have. 


A Base Going Cheap 

During the last stage in the negotiations over Suez, the 
Egyptian Press described the British as * haggling like a peanut 
vendor.’ But as things have turned out, the ultimate agreement 
has been reached with only one concession by the Egyptians 
to the British position—that is, the inclusion of Turkey (though 
not the inclusion of Persia) among the countries an attack on 
which will automatically reopen the base. The terms of 


the agreement are briefly: that the British army (of 80,000 
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men) will leave the Canal Zone within twenty months; that 
* Egypt will afford to the United Kingdom the necessary facili- 
ties to place the Base on a war footing’ in the event of an 
attack on the Arab League or Turkey; that Britain will maintain 
those installations that are ‘required for the supply and 
maintenance of HM forces in the Middle East in peace,’ 
through civilian firms under contract to the British Govern- 
ment; that the agreement will last for seven years from the 
date of signature. 

This is most certainly not an agreement that the British 
Government would have been glad to sign with the Wafd 
government, or even during its comparatively recent negotia- 
tions with General Neguib. It is an agreement that will cause 
a great deal of grief and probably anger in this country, not 
only among the ‘gallant forty-one’ Tory rebels. It is an 
agreement that, all other things being equal, we should probably 
not have signed even now. It provides few safeguards for 
our return, it is for a much shorter period than we had hoped, 
it depends entirely on the good will (and existence) of an 
effective Egyptian government. But then, other things were 
not equal. We had the choice of maintaining the base, at a 
cost of £50 million a year, within a hostile Egypt, simultaneously 
paralysing the base and poisoning our relations with the Arab 
world, or of reaching an agreemert to evacuate: and once the 
choice had gone in favour of evacuation, the precise terms 
on which it was done mattered comparatively little. What- 
ever is written on a piece of paper, the circumstances in which 
we will be able to return will be determined by the Egyptian 
government of the day. What finally swung the choice in 
favour of evacuation was the discovery, which took some time 
to penetrate to certain high places, that in the * broken-backed ’ 
war after the use of hydrogen bombs, on which strategic plans 
are now being based, a large concentration of British troops 
in the Canal Zone or a large concentration of Russian troops 
such as would be necessary to capture the base would be 
equally impossible. The value of the base therefore fell 
sharply, in favour of mobility and dispersion which is the 
basis of present British plans for the area; and the advantages 
of freeing that force of 80,000 men (or a large part of it) on 
the one hand, and of giving the Egyptian regime a good start 
in life on the other, rose proportionately. 


Hope for Air Defence 


A military correspondent writes : 

When seen at close quarters, Exercise Dividend, this year’s 
major air exercise, was deeply impressive. The newspapers, 
which as a rule printed little more than details made available 
at official briefings, for the most part failed to convey to the 
public its real meaning. What matters is not the keenness of 
the men on fighter and bomber stations, or what appears to 
be their high level of training and efficiency, for these things 
are expected of the Royal Air Force, and drastic changes and 
reforms would be called for if they did not exist. What matters 
is not even the scale of Dividend, despite bad weather the 
largest UK air exercise since the Second World War, in which 
upwards of 70,000 men and women took part, 6,000 * attack- 
ing’ sorties were flown, and three-quarters of the participating 
aircraft were jets—the last two being factors which provided 
essential strategic and technical realism. The major facts 
are that our improved radar system—the vital component of 
all modern air defence—worked well and gave timely warning, 
that liaison with the NATO radar warning system on the 
Continent was effective if not yet complete, that interceptions 
were numerous, and that in war many ‘ kills” would have been 
made—and made far from targets on this island. Even though 
detailed analysis has not yet been completed one conclusion 
of the most far-reaching importance is already clear. Contrary 
to the worst fears, Dividend has shown that this island and 
people can be successfully defended against attack by piloted 
bombers, the most dangerous of immediate threats. This does 
not mean that no bombers can get through the defences, or 
that we can escape unscathed. It does not mean that our 


present forces can provide adequate defence, for many of our 
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aircraft are obsolescent, their numbers are far too few. and 
large sums—they will be very large, and frightening to the 
Treasury—must be laid out to make up present deficiencies, 
But when all necessary allowances and qualifications have been 
made, this year’s exercise does mean that an end can be seen 
to what may be called a situation of total vulnerability. With 
appropriate changes, what applies to Britain applies also to 
the United States even though the task of air defence is much 
larger there. Though great efforts and heavy sacrifices must 
still be made, the importance of all this for the policy and 
future of the entire West cannot easily be exaggerated. 


Admiral North 


Perhaps Lord Salisbury imagines that his speech in the 
House of Lords on Monday disposed once and for all of the 
affair of Admiral Sir Dudley North. If so, he is mistaken, 
The remark with which he began his speech—that it was in 
many ways regrettable that the matter should again have been 
brought into public debate—showed in itself that he does not 
fully understand the nature of the arguments brought by those 
who wish to see justice done. The main question is not, for 
example, whether or not there is any truth in the statement 
made by a well-known admiral to Lord Winster that * Churchill 
was responsible for the fiasco and made a scapegoat of North. 
If a senior officer exhibits too bluntly. his disagreement \. ith 
the political powers, then he must expect to pay a horsh 
penalty. Nor is there any doubt about the Admiralty’s r zht 


* to relieve any officer in whom, for whatever reason, they |)..ve 


lost confidence. That is not, and has not been, in dispute, 
But in the case of Admiral North all the evidence goes to 
show that it was muddle in the Admiralty, and not any incom. 
petence or lack of initiative on his part, which provided him 
with what Lord Fraser of North Cape described as * grave 
room for misunderstanding.’ Lord Fraser quoted the Byzantine 
edict which laid it down that if a soldier disregarded his orders 
through misunderstanding, then his superior should be punished, 
It would be too much to hope for that sort of justice, and it 
is too late now, anyhow. But the fact remains that, as Mr, 
Ludovic Kennedy wrote in the Spectator a fortnight ago. ‘a 
gallari and distinguished admiral has been treated in a shames 
fully humiliating manner.’ It is not too late to relieve him 
of personal blame, and this could be done without exposing 
too many embarrassing skeletons to the public view. 


Scotching the Separatists 


As the result of a long and skilful campaign of agitatio:: on 
the part of apparently moderate nationalists and Home Ru ers, 
a Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs was appointed two 
years ago. Its members have not wasted their time. \ hile 
their report is likely to strike the great majority of Scots as both 
sympathetic and sensible, it will certainly baffle those nations 
alists who had been gleefully looking forWard to a string of platis 
tudes and circumlocutions. The various administrative ref 
which it proposes, such as the transfer of authority for highs 
ways in Scotland from the Minister of Transport to the Secres 
tary of State, are sound and solid and would do muc) to 
remove the causes of present irritation. They would also 
weaken still further the arguments of the extremists. It was 
no business of the Commission to decide whether or not 
Scotland should have a separate Parliament, but its report does 
not fail to point out that the substantial majority of the 
witnesses, representing a ‘ broad cross-section of respensible 
Scottish opinion,’ were opposed to it. It concludes a!so that 
the Northern Irish arrangement came into being as a result 
of historical causes peculiar to that country, and, ‘ how evef 
well adapted to conditions there, would not further the sp-cial 
needs and interests of Scotland.’ That is well said. But even 
more striking is the speed and directness with which the report 
comes to grips with the basic problem— the deterioration that 
is widely held to have occurred in recent years in the general 
relationship between Scotland and England.” There has beea 
a great deal of woolly and romantic theorising on this t! eme 
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jn recent years. But the Commission indicates soberly and 
justly that its chief cause has been not an upsurge of nationalist 
spirit but the growing extension of the functions of central 
government; and its recommendations would go a long way 
towards correcting the worst effects of ‘remote control.’ It 
has also, of course, been aggravated by ‘needless English 
thoughtlessness and undue Scottish susceptibilities,’ and the 
feport insists that Ministers and their officials should remember 
that ‘Scotland is a nation and voluntarily entered into union 
with England as a partner and not as a dependency.’ Why, 
for example, is the State Church of Scotland not represented, 
like the State Church of England, in the House of Lords? In 
every respect the Commission has worked well. In so doing 
it has struck the severest of blows against the separatists. 


Coventry Sets a Fashion 


[he Socialist city council of Coventry considered that in 
the era of the hydrogen bomb it was a waste of time and 
money to carry On with the civil defence committee. And so 
they did away with it. But if their gesture is going to save 
time for the city fathers it is not going to save any money for 
the ratepayers. By handing over their responsibilities to the 
Home Secretary, who has appointed a commission to run 
civil defence in the city, the council have also forfeited the 
seventy-five per cent. grant paid by the Home Office. Coventry 
will now have to bear all the costs of its civil defence arrange- 
ments, and that will mean something like £15,000 (or 2d. in 
the pound) on the rates. There is also the possibility that the 
city may have to pay the costs of the commission itself. The 
citizens may come to the conclusion that the grand gesture 
of their local governors is on the expensive side. At the 
time it was not altogether without its value; although there was 
too much naive talk about strengthening the hands of * inter- 
national statesmen *’ who wanted to ‘ ban the bomb,’ it did draw 
attention to the inadequacy of the Government’s plans for 
civil defence. But since then the Home Secretary has indicated 
that things are moving at last in the right direction, and 
Coventry would have done well to withdraw quietly, satisfied 
that a good point had been made. Now another Socialist 
council—Tottenham’s—has drawn inspiration from Coventry 
and done likewise. Birmingham also, although more 
cautiously, is setting out on the same track. This is a dangerous 
tendency and should be checked. One theatrical gesture was 
quite enough. If it gave the Government a jolt, so much the 
better. But even Socialist city councils should know that you 
can have too much of a good thing. 


Too Old at 65° 


One way to tackle the problems of old age is to try to make 

litical capital out of them, as Dr. Summerskill did in the 
ommons last week. Another is to make a real attempt to 
find the answer. The proper answer—and financial provision 
is only part of it—needs to be found soon. Within the next 
generation or so, the number of people in the country over 
65 is likely to increase to much above the present ten per cent. 
So, too, will the load on the community, if it continues to 
insist on regarding those over 65 as ipso facto too old to be 
allowed to go on working, as automatically crossing at an 
arbitrary age an imaginary bar which divides the community’s 
donors from its debtors. As was repeatedly pointed out at 
an international meeting of gerontologists in London last week, 
the core of the problem is social and psychological. Modern 
medicine has increased the span of life, but its latter end must 
be something more than ‘ medicated survival.’ This side of 
senility, the real scourges of old age are loneliness and the 
feeling of being useless, of no longer being necessary to others. 
To isolate and swaddle workers at 65 goes a long way towards 
inducing in them the torpor of premature old age. To allow 
those who wish to do so to go on working—part-time or at 
an easier tempo—as long as they feel able to (and without 
pettifogging deductions from State or other benefits) would 
help both the community and the old people themselves. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE approach to the summer recess, which begins this 
week-end, has piled troubles upon the Government. 
The Suez agreement with Egypt intensified public and 


private activity in Parliament and inevitably widened the 
division in the Government ranks on foreign policy. Captain 


Waterhouse and his forty friends are more determined than 
ever to haul their party away from the Eden line and back 
to what they regard as a nobler tradition of imperial strategy. 
This advertisement of Tory schism, with its promise of con- 
tinuing trouble in the months ahead—particularly for Mr. Eden 

is a poor holiday gift to the Government: and it is published 
at a moment when changes have had to be made in the com- 
position of the Government. ‘Change is our Ally, the Tory 
intellectuals have boasted. and indeed Sir Winston has long 
been urged by his supporters to bring new life to his Govern- 
ment. But reconstruction in the circumstances of the moment 
is not the agreeable exercise that it would have been in quieter 
times, although the results may be beneficial in the long run. 
The Tories are still a little conscience-stricken about the 
roughness with which they flung Sir Thomas Dugdale out 


of the Ministry of Agriculture: they prefer to despatch with 
decorum those Ministers who must, alas, go. And it was no 
part of their plan that Mr. Lyttelton should go too. He has 


wanted to get back to business for many months, but his 
decisiveness, physical strength, and standing in the City have 
brought aid to the Government which may be difficult to 
replace. Parliament therefore goes into recess with the Tories 
in turmoil over Suez, Labour in turmoil over Germany, every- 
body anxious about the Far East, and the Government untried 


in its new form. 
* ca * 


Some Labour Members, still intoxicated with the air of 
Geneva, have been anxious to hustle Sir Winston into a plane 
for Moscow and his high-level talks, and to pull down more 
barriers to trade with Communist China. This mood was 
stimulated by Mr. Peter Thorneycroft’s announcement of agree- 
ment on the easing of trade with the Soviet bloc. But the 
activities of Communist China’s fighters off Hainan, with 
specific notice of a quarrel between the Chinese and the 
Americans, chilled the idealists and made the whole House 
worried, Sir Walter Fletcher, who refuses to be daunted by 
ill-health, showed the House his continuing interest in China. 
He suggested that the Hainan incidents were a sign that 
Peking exercises only an ineffective control over the outlying 
regions. (This is the kindest explanation: if Peking knew 
exactly what was happening, so much the more ominous.) 
Sir Walter suggested that Mr. Attlee ‘ and his fellow-travellers ” 
should now cancel their visit to China. Mr. Attlee said nothing 
about that, but he found the shooting down of a British civil 
aircraft inexcusable. 

* * * 


Mr. Donald Wade, the Liberal Member for Huddersfield 
West, put the House very much in his debt this week. He 
invited members to dally for a moment in the happy. sun- 
baked garden of electoral reform, cut off by a thick yew hedge 
from the noise and bustle of the harsh world outside. These 
few minutes in which members on both sides of the House 
forgot to jostle each other, or the Government, or the govern- 
ments of other countries, were specially precious because they 
were quite unexpected. Mr. E. L. Mallalieu, the Labour 
Member for Brigg (and a former Liberal), had asked the Prime 
Minister to appoint a Royal Commission to enquire into 
electoral systems. The House settled itself to be bored, as 
it normally affects to be whenever this subject crops up, and 
heard Sir Winston turn down the suggestion, as it supposed 
he would. Then up stood Mr. Wade. His slender, pale figure 
embodied utter non-attachment to the worldliness of politics. 
He began his supplementary question: * Putting aside all party 
considerations. .. .” The House found these the most joyous 
five words of the day. J. F. B. 
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THE SIREN SONG 


NE of the most potent causes of wars is the desire 

of man to believe what he wants to believe. Tell 

him he needs more room, or tell him that the way 
to keep the peace is to give in, and he will be glad to believe 
you. Tell him that the way to keep the peace is to have 
strong defences, to pay heavy taxes and to try to work with 
quick-tempered allies, and you start at a terrible disadvantage. 
For those who are already convinced that Russia’s fundamental 
intentions are hostile, the latest note from Moscow proposing 
a new conference on Europe is, no doubt, harmless. They 
will have no trouble in seeing that the Russians have proposed 
nothing that they have not already proposed before, either at 
Berlin or in the exchange of notes immediately after it. They 
will recognise the familiar formula: the unification of a dis- 
armed and ‘ neutralised’ Germany in the centre of a Europe 
that has on the one side the armed and exclusive camp of the 
Communist world and on the other, a NATO that has opened 
its gates to Soviet membership. But on those who do not 
wish to believe in the fundamental hostility of Russia, or on 
those who thrive on not believing in Russian hostility—in 
fact, on the blind who are led by the wicked—the Siren song 
is exercising its fatal attractions. 

Mr. Molotov gave us full warning of what to expect at the 
end of the Geneva Conference. He said that it ‘has shown 
that the path of negotiation among the States concerned can, 
under given conditions, produce results corresponding to the 
interests of the peoples and to the requirements of the 
strengthening of universal peace.’ Surely enough, there in the 
Russian note are to be found not only the same sentiments 
but the same words. Having achieved more or less what it 
set out to achieve in the East, Moscow turns back to Europe 
just in time, it may hope, to use the false moral of Geneva 
to delay once again the rearmament of Germany. 

The Russian purpose, indeed, may well be wider and more 
ominous even than that. European and Asian opinion is at 
this moment more susceptible to the beguilements of * co- 
existence’ than at any time since the cold war was declared. 
It is no longer merely the politically silly and the politically 
wicked, nor only the members of the lunatic fringe, who are 
fumbling their way towards what they hope is an escape from 
what they believe to be the inevitable collision between Russia 
and America. This movement, this hesitant, furtive regress 
from the firm convictions of the North Atlantic Treaty has 
become much more general in the last eighteen months; and 
the danger of Geneva is that it seems to have opened to these 
anxious seekers at least the illusion of a hope of escape. 

The reasons for this trend in Western opinion are not simple 
and by the same token they are becoming more elusive for 
those who would track them down and expose them. But 
they are to be found somewhere in the following complex. 
In March, 1953, Stalin died. Thereafter the British Prime 
Minister made a speech in which he suggested that the 
Russian heart became more accessible and might in time 
become more amenable by virtue of Stalin’s death. At about 
the same time a new government came into office in the 
United States which was, for many reasons (some of which 
were well beyond its own control), bound to be less sympa- 
thetically regarded in Europe. Neither Senator McCarthy nor 
the swift progress of events outside the American continent, 
helped this new government whose problem it was after 
twenty years of languishing, to introduce the Republic party 
to the leadership of the post-war world. One of the first things 
they had to do was to face the announcement by the Russians 
that they, too, possessed the hydrogen bomb and that America’s 


atomic lead was generally less than had been supposed. Means 
while it was beginning to penetrate the consciousness of the 
ordinary man in Europe that Germany and Japan were really 
going to be rearmed—had to be rearmed, in fact, unless therg 
was a détente between the Powers. The ordinary man wag 
appalled by his discovery; he naturally wanted to escape fron 
it, and he began to postulate the détente (it became known ag 
a ‘ relaxation in international tension,’ in official circles) withouf 
which there was no escape. In this he found he was aided 
and abetted by political leaders in all European countries, some 
inspired by conviction and some by expediency. 

Then came the Berlin conference which, while it proved 
satisfactorily to the already converted that Russia was nof 
prepared to sacrifice her interest in Germany for the sakg 
of a settlement in Europe, failed to convert the unbelieverg, 
These argued at the time, and they are still arguing, that sincg 
we did not offer to give up the rearmament of Germany 
Russian intentions were never properly tested. And now hag 
come Geneva, with its proof that if only enough is given away 
to the Communists, they are utterly reasonable beings: 
‘under given conditions’ negotiation can ‘ produce results, 
Within a week of the Indo-China truce, there is to be found 
the following kind of argument being used against Germag 
rearmament in what are called ‘ informed ° left-wing circles i 
this country: ‘Lately, too, the argument based on alleged 
Russian intentions of marching West has seemed especially 
unconvincing. If we are to believe Mr. Eden... Mr. Molotot 
has been trying at Geneva to help to make peace, not war, 
(In Defence of European Peace, by Ben Parkin, MP, (DO 
Publication.) 

This is the kind of pattern into which the events of the lasf 
eighteen months seem to fall. It forms the background to the 
schism in the British Labour Party that is to be fought ovef 
at Scarborough in September. It is the background that loomed 
behind the meeting of the German Soc:al Democratic Party ag 
it met last week in Berlin and backed away from the implicas 
tion of the statements of its leaders that the time was coming 
when the party would have to support a military contributiog 
to western defence. It is the background that distracis the 
French Assembly as it approaches the Anglo-American ‘ime 
limit for its debate on the European Defence Community. And 
it is against this background that Dr. Otto John has crossed 
into East Berlin and committed his ‘demonstrative act . ., 
to call all Germans to action for reunification.” Perhaps Dr 
John was drugged; perhaps he was a manic-depressive 
though the evidence for either hypothesis is weak. Bur the 
most obvidus, as well as the most probable explanation fof 
his behaviour is that he believes, with a number of other good, 
anti-Nazi Germans, that Dr. Adenauer’s policy is getting 
nowhere with the West (a ‘ blind alley,’ he called it), tha: the 
rearmament of Germany is a fearful thing, and thai the 
Russians are offering a genuine opportunity for reuniting his 
country without rearming it. 

It is clear that the blame for the present crisis in Westem 
opinion is widely spread. It is certainly not, as the Russians 
and the European Left would have us believe, to be laid with 


clean hands by Britain and France on the shoulders of M& J 


Dulles and Senator McCarthy though both these must carty 
their share. Nor is it, as some extreme Americans wou'd hav 
us believe, mainly or even substantially due to rigor mortis 
induced by the explosion of the hydrogen bomb, though that 
too has inevitably had something to do with it. In large part 
perhaps, it is due to the loathing with which ordinary well 
meaning myopic people (in Germany as much as anywhere) 
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gegard the rearmament of our former enemy, coinciding as 
jt does with a temporary weakening in the leadership of the 
Western world. 

For those, the Spectator among them, who do believe that 
Soviet Russia is fundamentally hostile to the Western world, 
goly one conclusion is possible. The damage to Western 
morale which has been done by the delay of the last eighteen 
months, particularly over the question of rearming Germany, 
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has now nearly reached the maximum that the Western cause 
can stand. If Russia is permitted to exploit the uncertainty 
much further, if Dr. Adenauer is asked to keep Western 
Germany in suspense much longer, if the ordinary European 
continues to be exposed by the uncertainty to his anti- 
Americanism and his desire for ‘ peace,” Russia will soon 
have won a great victory in the cold (and perhaps even in 
the hot) war. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NITS of the Chinese Air Force have been stationed on 
Hainan for a long time: and for a long time air-liners 
of several nationalities have flown daily past the south 

coast of the island on regular schedules without being 
jnterfered with. Why was the Skymaster suddenly and 
deliberately shot down ? Two of many possible explanations 
make a certain amount of sense to me. One is that the attack 
was carried out in the light of false information (such as that 
one or more important Chinese Nationalists were travelling 
in the aircraft) which had been planted on the Communists 
by their enemies on Formosa: the object of this being to 
provoke very much the sort of situation that has been pro- 
yoked. The second and less far-fetched explanation is that 
rhaps a new commander has just taken over the air forces 
in South China and that he happens to be an aggressive- 
minded and intransigent thruster. Certainly the reply from 
Canton—where his headquarters would be—to Hongkong’s 
notification that rescue aircraft were being sent to the scene 
of the disasfer was ruthless, domineering and inexcusable. 


Likee Humble Pie ? 

Although it is already almost smothered under subsequent 
developments, the most remarkable single facet of the Hainan 
crisis was the Chinese apology to the British Government. It 
was delivered within three days of the outrage being committed 
and within two days of our protest being received in Peking. 
A broadcast programme was interrupted to announce the 
terms in which it had been made, and which were known to 
the British public, via the BBC news bulletins on Monday 
morning, before (I imagine) Mr. Humphrey Trevelyan’s official 
message embodying them had been deciphered at the Foreign 
Office. Although it contained one disingenuous reference to 
‘fighting,’ which was sharply corrected by a subsequent British 
note, the apology was unreserved and the offer to consider com- 
pensation clear. This was completely out of character. 
To promise an investigation of the circumstances, to await 
the return of Mr. Chou En-lai and eventually to allege that 
the air-liner had been off course, had ‘ violated the security 
of a prohibited area’ and more or less deserved what it got— 
something on these lines would have been a much more normal 
pattern of procedure. Such, at least, were Peking’s reactions 
to an incident last September, when in the Pearl River estuary 
a Chinese gun-boat fired on HM Motor Launch 1323, 
killing seven and wounding five of the crew. A British pro- 
test delivered on September 12 was rejected 18 days later. 
A further British protest, with a demand for compensation, 
Was sent in October and has not, as far as I know, been 
answered yet. 


Hainan in the Old Days 

Several decades have passed since the British Consulate on 
Hainan Island was closed down. A friend of mine, who served 
a Consul there, was once required by the Foreign Office to 
feport annually on the effect of legislation promulgated by the 
Chinese Government with the object of suppressing traffic in, 
and the consumption of, opium. The Chinese legislators were 
ten at the height of their powers. They had learnt in Europe 
and America how to draw up laws suitable to the requirements 
ofa modern and progressive State and, being perfectionists, 
they were not deterred from doing the job as well as they 


could by the certainty that few of the laws would be kept. The 
anti-opium law made only one concession; old men who had 
become incurable addicts were, for fear that they might other- 
wise become deranged or expire, to be allowed to purchase, 
under licence, a small ration of opium for their own use. The 
law had been in force for some years when my friend began 
the relevant paragraph of his report with the words * The 
official figures indicate that the longevity of the incurable 
addicts is only less remarkable than their steadily increasing 
powers of consumption.’ 


At It Again 

A Territorial infantry battalion is to have new colours 
presented to it on the last day of its annual training. The 
ceremony is to take place at X, the unit’s county town, to 
which it will return by train from camp—starting at 3 a.m.— 
in time for a rehearsal on the previous day. Half the battalion, 
which is about 800 strong, will spend the night in barracks 
four miles from the parade ground; the other half will have to 
travel 12 miles to the nearest available WD accommodation. 
The War Office refuses to authorise the use of military trans- 
port to move the battalion to its billets, as these are not on 
the direct route between its camp and X; and there is of 
course no question of transport being provided to bring the 
men back next day for the parade itself, the presentation of 
colours being regarded as a sort of extramural frivolity which 
has nothing to do with soldiering. So for an occasion which 
is, however dim a view you take of the regimental traditions 
about which Colonel Bernard Fergusson writes perceptively on 
a later page, of some importance to the baitalion, it will have 
to hire a fleet of coaches at its own expense, like a Women’s 
Institute going to Chu Chin Chow on Ice. It remains to be 
seen whether the very distinguished serving officer who is to 
present the colours will arrive by taxi. 


The Stiff Upper Lip 


The vile weather got into the headlines of most of the 
papers on Tuesday morning. * Rain Spoils Everything,’ said 
the Manchester Guardian succinctly. The Daily Express had 
‘Rain Floods Campers—Washes Out Test-—Silences Phones,’ 
the Daily Telegraph reported *‘ Over 2 in. Rain During Storms 
In The South,’ and the Daily Mail published a disarming letter 
from the captain of the Pakistan cricket team suggesting that 
there ought to be a Royal Commission on the weather, and it 
ought to sit in Manchester. It was left to the Daily Worker 
to maintain the national reputation for looking on the bright 
side of things by printing an article entitled * Rain Can Make 
You Beautiful.” The first sentence of the article (which turned 
out to be about the effects of the sun, and not the rain, on your 
complexion) was ‘ Summer is certainly a little late this year... .’ 


Pas Touché 

In its annual report for 1953-54 the British Travel and 
Holidays Association says that the British Press devoted about 
15,000 column inches to its efforts during the year. This 
impressive total presumably includes a fair number of column 
inches devoted by the Spectator, Punch and other reputable 
periodicals to pointing out that its advertising methods in 
America were in almost the worst possible taste. 
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China and America 


By RICHARD ROVERE 


New York 
N the dusty aftermath of the Geneva settlement, it is 
possible to see only the bulkier of the problems it raises 
for the United States. Unquestionably, this event will 
lead to a hundred minor re-appraisals of policy, but at the 
moment we can be clear only about the nature of the major 
problems. One thing we will need, and quickly, is a new 
image, a new geopolitical map, so to speak, of South-East 
Asia. This need actually became apparent several weeks ago, 
as soon as it had become clear that Mr. Dulles would not 
get either ‘ united action’ or unilateral intervention. In quest 
of the latter, he had undertaken a quite extraordinary 
campaign to bring public opinion around to his way of 
thinking, or at least (one can take nothing for granted in these 
delicate affairs) to his way of talking. He deliberately over- 
stated the military importance of Indo-China, and he took 
the direst imaginable view of the political effects of French 
defeat or capitulation. To have heard him talk, back in those 
days, you would have thought he thought there would be no 
reason to go on living if Viet Nam fell or was partitioned. 
Now that Geneva’s surgery is done, it will at a minimum be 
necessary to construct a view of South-East Asia that makes 
the region seem worth worrying about. Even now, there are 
many Congressmen who, as they choke with tears over the 
loss of Viet Nam and speak darkly of M. Mendés-France, are 
thinking of how nice it will be to save all that money we were 
giving the feckless French for the war they didn’t wish to 
fight. Some may be thinking rather warmly of the negotiators 
as men who have made a contribution toward a balanced 
federal budget. Mr. Dulles and the Foreign Operations 
Administrator, Mr. Stassen, are reported already to be pre- 
paring discourses to disabuse them of these hopes and to 
persuade them of the continuing need to build resistance. 
This will compel them to discuss the situation in language very 
different from that they were using in April and May. 

And we will have to take a good hard look at the problem 
of our relations, or lack of relations, with China. It seems 
clear now that this question simply has to be settled within 
the next year or so. The administration knows very well that 
the cost of maintaining our position on China has been 
extremely high. It knows that it is to be reckoned not only 
in terms of our isolation from our allies at Geneva but in the 
hard currency of time and lives. 

Why does this matter of China so bedevil American politics 
and diplomacy? I know of no really satisfactory explanation. 
Some think the roots of the difficulty reach far back in our 
history. A learned friend of mine insists that our big-brother 
attitude toward the Chinese, acquired in the course of acquaint- 
ing them with the New Testament and other good things, will 
not allow us to face the fact that they have spurned our 
affection, ignored our precepts, and turned Communist. We 
must, he says, invent a demonology to account for the ugly 
reality. The thought that our dear Chinese friends have 
betrayed us is more than we can bear; we therefore accuse 
ourselves of betraying them. I think there is an element of 
truth in this (it was doubtless as a missionary that Franklin 
Roosevelt insisted, over the Prime Minister’s objections, on the 
inclusion of China in the postwar concert of great powers), 
but not a large enough one to explain the irrationality that 
has characterised so much of what we have lately been saying 
about China. This special feeling about China could affect at 
most a small minority of Americans; the rest could as well 
confront the truth about China as the truth about Chile or 
Bulgaria. Yet almost to a man our politicians behave as if it 
would be suicidal for them even to discuss on its merits such 
a proposition as the seating of a Peiping representative in the 
United Nations. Republicans and Democrats alike, they say 


the American people would never countenance such a thing, 
And this despite the fact that the American people on the 
whole have taken a thoroughly Laodicean view of the UN and 
its affairs, have been quite untroubled by the membership of 
Communist Poland and Communist Czechoslovakia, and have 
never expressed any grievance over the arrangement, as unfair 
as it is unimportant, that gives the Soviet Union three \ otes 
to our one in the General Assembly. 

Some people lay the whole business at the door of the so- 
called China Lobby. No doubt there is here a grouping of 
interests that can be called a China Lobby. No doubt its 
leaders have spent large amounts of time and money advancing 
their point of view. But the China Lobby itself could do |ittle. 
Its leaders are cranks, its programme quixotic. The man who 
is said to be the great power in it, a New York imporier 
named Alfred Kohlberg, is an eccentric who seems to spend 
all his time combing obscure books and articles for doctrinal 
error and then writing rude, quarrelsome letters to the aut iors. 
He and his associates have quite spectacularly failed in their 
main objective, which is, of course, to organise American power 
to restore Chiang Kai-shek to his former eminence. The 
average American would as soon go to war to restore the 
Austrian throne as to restore Chiang. 


It is impossible to grasp the full irony of our present s (ua 
tion without appreciating this reluctance of ours to risk «ny- 
thing in Asia. From London to New Delhi, apparently. the 
United States is pictured as a nation impatient to get along 
with the business of destroying the Peiping regime. Hardly 
anything could be further from the truth. We are a nition 
ready to applaud the destruction of that regime the moment 
it happens, but we recoil from the very thought of under 
taking the job ourselves. The Indo-China war was never more 
unpopular in France than the Korean war was here. Nothing 
the Eisenhower administration has attempted came off so hadly 
as its effort to persuade American opinion of the need to 
intervene in Indo-China. The people would have no part of 
it. A handful of Congressmen spoke well of the Dulles thesis 
when it was first advanced, but when it was seen how coldly 
the public reacted there was not a single voice in Coneress, 
not even that of Senator Knowland, to defend it. 

What we would not do for and with the French in !ndo- 
China we certainly would never do alone in a large wat 
against Peiping. The administration knows this and _ has 
known it from the start. It has treated Chiang ever) bit 
as shabbily as the Democrats ever did. It ships him cuns, 
jeeps, and surplus colonels, and it may, if reports current this 
week are authentic, try to get him a place in the South-East 
Asia alliance it projects. But it is all a sop, a kind of com 
solation prize, and no one pretends that it is anything more. 
This past winter, on the anniversary of our ‘ unleashing’ 
Chiang by instructing the Seventh Fleet to restrain him no 
more, the newspapers carried an account of the results of the 
new policy. The results: eleven more islands lost to the 
Communists. The news brought no angry throngs 1» the 
Streets, no swelling demands for a more militant policy. 


When the chips are down, most Americans feel about China 
pretty much as Europe does. (I am talking now about strategi¢ 
views, not moral ones. I think it would have to be added that 
just about everyone regards the Peiping regime as hope'!essly 
steeped in iniquity, and there is no sympathy for the kind of 
view expressed by Aneurin Bevan when he said that if he were 
Chinese he would be a Communist. As we understood it, he 
was not positing for himself a peasant’s ignorance of the {acts 
in the case, and we were flabbergasted. This seems at least 
as silly as anything Senator Knowland has been heard to say. 
and morally much less defensible.) This is not, of course, 1 
say that we would not wish to undertake and fulfil co:..nit- 
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ments that might in the end engage us in a large or small 
war with China but rather that a policy of containment—the 
word is in disrepute now, but it still expresses the policy we 
are pursuing—is the most we wish to carry out and that we 


wish to carry it out together with our traditional allies. But 
the President and Mr. Dulles are both impressed when 


Senators Knowland and Johnson, the majority and minority 
leaders, say that the country could never in any circumstances 
be led to tolerate Peiping’s admission to the UN. The 
President is not enough of a politician to realise that the very 
stridency of Senator Knowland’s speeches is the measure of 
his fear that the country might be led to tolerate it. The 
President is so awed by Senator Knowland’s thunder that he 
recently asserted that only five per cent. of the American 
people would support admission. 

It is probably a fact that not more than five per cent. are 
actively in favour of admission. But this is not the crucial 
fact. It is meaningless without the complementary proposition 
that probably not more than five per cent. are, really intense 
exclusionists. Between the two five per cents. are ninety per 
cent. who could mostly, if the leadership were forthcoming, 
be persuaded that something has to be done to restore common 
sense to our diplomacy in Asia. I believe that a majority 
could be rallied quite easily, particularly if some kind of quid 
pro quo could be arranged, as it certainly ought to be. Having 
made so much of our opposition, having been so hamstrung 
by it, we should at the end see that we get something for 
withdrawing it, something both from the Communists and from 
the advocates of admission. But whether or not there is a 
quid pro quo, and whether a majority is rallied easily or with 
some effort, it is apparent that the job will have to be done 
if we do not wish to see the last of our hopes shattered in 
the Orient. We cannot afford many more Genevas. 

[The above article was written before the recent series of 
shooting incidents off the coast of China—Editor Spectator.] 


The Abdication Story 
to Date 


By GEORGE CURRY 


The author of this article is a British historian, now working 
at the University of South Carolina, who has made a special 
study of the abdication of Edward VIII. This article is pub- 
lished as a factual antidote to the more romantic accounts 
of the question which have recently been appearing. 


FTER the dramatic and upsetting events of 1936 most 
loyal supporters of the British monarchy were content 
to forget a reign that was past history and to rally 

around a new sovereign. Although public interest in the secrets 
of the abdication remained high it was hardly encouraged. 
The most important official records were closed, the court 
servants traditionally silent and the revelations of elder states- 
men few. Moreover, throne and country were soon exposed 
to the trials of war. It was only in 1950, when King George VI 
and his Queen were firmly established, that the stream of 
fevelations which to date shows no sign of abatement began 


in earnest. 

As American journalism had contributed to the crisis by its 
determination to tell the worst, real or imaginary, about a 
king’s infatuation, so it now gave an opportunity for the Duke 
of Windsor to present the facts as he saw them. In 1950 Life 
Magazine printed his series of articles which was later 
expanded, with some of the harsher descriptions of Lang and 
Baldwin modified, into the volume A King’s Story. The Life 
series was illustrated with great taste and skill and provided 
the reader, as did the book, with a unique picture of the boy- 
hood of a prince, heir to the most stable and prosperous throne 
in the annals of European monarchy. Charles Murphy, a 
skilful American writer, now senior editor of Fortune, who is 
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sometimes used by the White House to draft important policy 
memoranda, assisted the Duke with the text. A King’s Story 
was a resounding success in the USA and in most of the 
countries of Europe. The British edition, published in 1951, 
likewise sold well. It was, however, generally felt in Great 
Britain, where critical interest was naturally higher than else- 
where, that the Abdication half of the book contained a great 
deal of controversial material. 

The Duke made no secret of the fact that he had intended 
to be King on his own terms and that even before his reign 
began he was preoccupied with the problem of Mrs. Simpson. 
He also made a series of allegations, implied or actual, of a 
conspiracy against him in which the Prime Minister and Arch- 
bishop Lang were leading figures. Assisted by Dawson of 
The Times, Chamberlain, and others, this elderly pair pre- 
vented a reasonable presentation of his case to the country, 
blocked the compromise of a morganatic marriage which he 
had regarded as a generous concession to their objections, and 
virtually drove him from the throne. Another who suffered in 
the ex-King’s narrative was Alec Hardinge, his Private Secre- 
tary, who had served King George V for sixteen years and 
whose warning letter to Edward was printed, in part, in the 
book. But there are also heroes in these memoirs. Beaver- 
brook and Churchill were kindly treated and Walter Monckton, 
brought in as substitute for Hardinge, was represented as 
totally partisan to the King’s cause. Mrs. Simpson's role was 
not clearly portrayed, for it was never made clear if she had 
seriously considered the possibility of becoming Queen or 
planned for this exacting role, though she was apparently 
surprised to learn the meaning of the term ‘ morganatic.’ A 
King’s Story tended to leave many questions unanswered. 
However, it was a valuable guide to Edward’s attitude to his 
inheritance and its publication opened the way to rejoinders 
from some of those quarters which could not agree with the 
‘conspiracy * theory. 

Lockhart’s biography of Lang, published in England while 
the Life articles were being written in the USA, showed the 
Archbishop in a different light. All might aot agree with the 
sentiments which the Archbishop thought fit to express in his 
post-Abdication sermon, but during the course of the actual 
crisis he was shown to have stood aside, leaving Baldwin to 
act, though he made his sympathies plain in private acts. In 
this his attitude approximated to that of Queen Mary, whom 
Lang revered. Ii was hardly to be expected that the Primate 
of All England would favour Edward’s conduct or hopes. But 
if he plotted against his sovereign his diary effectively con- 
cealed the fact. 

A defence of Baldwin was perhaps more difficult, largely 
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because he left scant personal records. In 1951 Viscount 
Templewood published three newspaper articles which gave a 
thoroughly sympathetic study of the ex-King’s dilemma while 
scouting the notion of an ‘ avenging Baldwin.’ These articles, 
along with the revealing extracts from Neville Chamberlain’s 
diaries published by Feiling seven years earlier, left the reader 
with a distinct impression that Baldwin was, if anything, behind 
the leading members of his Cabinet in wishing to confront the 
King with any hard decision. 

The following year two major sources were added to the 
growing list. One was Young’s biography of Baldwin, the 
second Stanley Morison’s final volume of The Times history. 
Somervell’s rather trenchant criticism of the Young book agrees 
that the Abdication chapter is adequate and shows Baldwin to 
advantage. Baldwin is represented as fairly confident that by 
skill and patience he could hold the King to his duty. Dis- 
approving the King’s choice, he distrusted a morganatic 
arrangement as a stepping stone to further ambitions. He was 
too clever to rush forward to meet trouble but he was more 
prepared for it than some of his Cabinet believed. Young 
was able to show, to the satisfaction of many, that Baldwin’s 
prime objective was to preserve the throne rather than to 
dispose of a difficult sovereign. 

The Morison volume gave in an appendix a notable account 
of Dawson’s dealings with Baldwin, based largely upon memo- 
randa written in early 1937 by the editor himself. Admittedly 
Morison did not have access to Dawson’s diaries, which are 
the basis of Sir Evelyn Wrench’s forthcoming biography, but 
it is hardly likely that they would have altered the author’s 
conclusions. Morison’s view was that Baldwin committed no 
impropriety in his talks with Dawson, nor did he inspire 
anything printed in The Times. He showed that the press 
silence was entirely unofficial, not conspiratorial, and he dis- 
agreed with the Duke’s contention that The Times was anxious 
to * bombard * him and Mrs. Simpson. Not that Dawson’s total 
opposition to the marriage was denied by Morison nor his 
influence, presumably commensurate with his position as editor 
of The Times, minimised. Dawson’s support of Baldwin was 
undoubtedly zealous and sustained, but in the general course 
of events it was hardly decisive. 

A different conclusion was reached by Lord Beaverbrook, 
who reviewed The Times History on the BBC in May, 1952. 
He did not dispute the accuracy of Morison’s account, but, 
as he said, he put a ‘different interpretation upon some of 
these events." Dawson now emerged as an even greater villain 
than Baldwin, and Hardinge was again attacked. Morison had 
written that the Private Secretary had asked the editor to call 
on him and that during their conference the warning letter was 
shown to Dawson. The date was November 13, two months 
after the Nahlin cruise and the Balmoral visit, three weeks after 
Baldwin’s first informal and fruiiless talk with the King and 
two weeks after the Ipswich divorce proceedings. As Dawson 
and Hardinge conferred, the inner circle of the Cabinet, Cham- 
berlain, Halifax, Simon, Runciman and MacDonald, were meet- 
ing with Baldwin, it being realised that the press silence could 
not be maintained indefinitely. Yet in his broadcast Beaver- 
brook mentioned Hardinge’s letter as * launching ’ the crisis and 
attributed to him a leading and dishonourable part in the 
conspiracy described by the Duke. Beaverbrook was, however, 
rather critical of Edward for his lack of real policy and deter- 
mined purpose. 

After the charges and counter-charges occasioned by the 
Beaverbrook speech subsided there was a temporary lull. A 
pamphlet, beautifully illustrated and containing the text of the 
broadcast side by side with extracts from Morison’s narrative 
allegedly supporting the case against Dawson and Co. was 
printed in quantities by the Daily Express to sell for one 
shilling, but for some reason it was never issued. A year later, 
however, a book was published in the United States about the 
Duke and Duchess which, though scorned by some reviewers, 
rose rapidly to head the best-seller lists and remained there for 
nearly two months.- Entitled Gone With the Windsors, this 
book brought fame and fortune, albeit briefly, to its author 
les Brody (an ex-Hungarian cavalry officer who formerly 
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wrote on food and wines for various magazines), as he unfor- 
tunately died. in San Francisco at the height of its popularity. 
A few copies found their way to Britain—and one into the 
hands of Strix of the Spectator, who described it as an emetic, 
In many ways the material in G.W.T.W. was in as bad taste 
as its title. The Windsors were depicted as monsters of 
egotism, and gossip, dredged up from Elsa Maxwell, Cholly 
Knickerbocker and Walter Winchell, was amassed against 
them. But Brody sometimes limited himself to a close anal) sis 
of available sources, including A King’s Story, and made out 
an impressive defence both of Baldwin and Hardinge. His book 
is the most outspoken, if not the most savoury, presentation 
of the thesis that the British monarchy might have been irre- 
parably damaged by the events of 1936. 

Brody has now been followed by Geoffrey Bocca, whose 
version of the Abdication saga is appearing currently not only 
in England but in four instalments in the American maga7ine, 
McCails. In the USA this biography of the Duchess of 
Windsor is called The Woman Who Would Be Queen, a change 
from the British edition. Bocca has delved more extensi\ ely 
into the girlhood of his subject than Brody and has a detailed 
account of the famous flight to France. He follows what may 
be termed the general Beaverbrook approach on ‘the King’s 
enemies "—and friends-—believing that the morganatic sucves- 
tion really originated with Churchill. But Baldwin is treated 
less harshly than in the Duke’s memoirs and Hardinge’s lapse 
is half explained away by his devotion to the monarchy rather 
than to Edward VIII personally. Little is said for Dawson, 
but Bocca is at pains to show some of the reasons why the 
ex-King was at times the despair of those who supported him 
as well as of those who opposed. 

Doubtless Bocca’s will not be the last discussion of this 
subject presented to the public. Unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately for some persons, sources like Sir Horace Wilson’s 
or Sir Walter Monckton’s account will remain unread by this 
generation. The official documents of Dominion governments 
as well as British are essential to a final judgement, as would 
be the material housed in the Royal Archives. There are kept 
the accounts of former officials who knew the entire circum- 
stances well but who are prevented by custom and a sense of 
fitness from joining the chorus of praise or blame. Meanwhile, 
adding to the abdication story will continue to be a challenging 
and at times an extremely profitable literary venture. 


Crichelitis 


By STRIX 


LL human animals seek power. From the sleepy child, 
fighting a rearguard action against its allotted bed- 
time, to the old, old man who could usefully, but will 

not, disclose the terms of his will, we all, all through our lives, 
relish, pursue and cling to power. Some pursue it more hotly, 
cling to it for longer, than others; but we all have a taste 
and a need for power, as we all have a taste and a need for 
meat. There are of course vegetarians; but even these often 
prove to be bent on ramming real or figurative nut-cutlets 
down somebody else’s throat. 

The British have long shown a peculiar, and on the \ hok 
just, apprehension of power. They have not only understood, 
what all human animals instinctively but often infirmly under 
stand, that it is a bad thing for anyone to have too much 
power; but they have developed an aptitude for arranging 
checks and counter-balances designed to prevent anyone using 
too much power even if they have a lot of it. Their institu 
tions, from the highest to the lowest, have all a precautionary 
structure. The Queen and the chairman of the Women’ 
Institute, the Lord Chief Justice and the Regimental Serjeant 
Major, anyone you like to think of who wields power, cal 
wield it only in certain ways and within certain limits. These 
limits are founded on respect for the rights of the individual, 
and are based on experience and precedent. Outside theif 
own country ‘the British have sought to preserve the Balance 
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‘Often desperately hard 


of Power; this has always involved an attempt at levelling 


down rather than levelling up. It is preferable (the British 
feel) to ride a horse on the snaffle, leaving the curb-rein loose; 
but it is essential that the curb should be there, in the horse’s 
mouth. 

In a modern, centralised state, where there is a general 
respect for the rule of law, power is easily and promiscuously 
generated and distributed. The more responsibilities the central 
administration is, or feels, obliged to assume, the more power 
it has to dish out, so that those responsibilities can be dis- 
charged. If—to take a simple example—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer decided in his next Budget that people who own 
cats ought to buy licences for them in the same way that 
people (other than shepherds) have to buy licences for dogs, 
he could automatically create a large area of responsibility 
and, with it, a huge great slice of power. The police, upon 
whom would presumably devolve the often delicate duty of 
reminding cat-owners of their new responsibilities, would have 
to be armed with some fresh and explicit authority. Tribunals 
would have to be set up to consider cases in which citizens, 
though admitting that they harboured and, when necessary, 
took on their ration-strength stray cats, denied ownership. 
Panels of veterinary surgeons would have to be appointed to 
decide, in disputed cases, whether an alleged kitten had become 
a cat within the meaning of the new Act. The over-taxed 
spider in Whitehall would be obliged to spin a few more 
filaments. 

In the last war—as, but more expeditiously than in the one 
before it—many of the rights of the individual citizen were tem- 
porarily extinguished. Far-reaching powers, mostly of a coercive 
or restrictive kind, were issued to a vast new polyarchy of 
bureaucrats. They did their complicated job well, and it was, I 
think, only after the war that the civil servant became a music- 
hall joke, a target for derision in which there was a hint of 
resentment. For after the war the State found itself obliged 
to retain almost all its emergency powers, most of its requisi- 
tioned property and most of its army of temporary bureau- 
crats. This army, indeed, seemed to the man in the street to 
be if anything expanding, what with the boards, authorities 
and regional whatnots brought into being by nationalisation. 
A spate of post-war legislation, much of it ill-digested, unprac- 
tical or pettifogging, flowed over the country from Whitehall. 

Crichelitis was fairly widespread in those days. Anybody, 
broadly speaking, who wanted to get anything done was liable 
to come up against it; and land-owners in particular (who in 
the political atmosphere then prevailing were of course not at 
all comme il faut) were constantly aware of it. During the 
war people submitted, on the whole, with a good grace to the 
will of the State, and, if they did not, the bureaucrats who 
had to interpret and enforce the innumerable regulations could 
always trump the trick with the war itself; few citizens were 
prepared to assert their own rights at the expense of the hard- 
pressed nation’s needs. During the war, too, secrecy (which 
is one of the commoner symptoms of Crichelitis) was not 
secrecy, but security. 

After the war the bureaucrats no longer held their omni- 
subjugant trump. They still had their powers, but they no 
longer had anything like such a good reason for exercising 
them or anything like such tractable material to exercise them 
on. They were frequently—except on paper—on a bad wicket; 
power was beginning to trickle out of them like sawdust out 
of a punctured golliwog. Many of them had worked hard 
through the war years, when (so to 
speak) all the pieces on the board were pawns. They would 
have been less than human if they had not wanted all the 
Pieces to remain pawns, docile, uniform, restricted automata, 
fitting easily into the regulations. It was seldom part of their 
duty to give sympathetic consideration to the delusion—wide- 
spread among the pawns—that they were really knights or 
Casties. 

At the summit (to use a Churchillian phrase) the doctrin- 
aires provided a certain amount of indirect encouragement for 
Crichelitis. In the jargon of the day Jaissez faire (which after 
all only means letting people do things) was spoken of with 
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an abhorrence normally reserved for such practices as suttee 
and thuggery. Concessions, a term commonly used to denote 
the partial and provisional restoration to the individual of some 
elementary right, were doled out parsimoniously, often 
with a threat that they would be withdrawn if they were 
‘abused.”. Anyone who advocated the relaxation of controls 
was regarded by the political party in power as a dangerous 
and irresponsible anarchist. 

It is surprising, in the circumstances, that Crichelitis was not 
more widespread than in fact it was. In its commonest form 
it was not a particularly malignant disease, but rather a vexa- 
tious attitude of mind. The attitude of the bureaucrats towards 
the public was in general not paternalistic. The style of the 
letters which they wrote, the look in their eye and the tone 
of their voice when you went to see them, did not always 
reflect a desire to be helpful. Their first impulse—and indeed 
their first duty—was to see that the scheme or the system or 
the project of which they were in charge worked; where the 
plan conflicted (as it very often did) with the rights or interests 
of an individual or a small community, they were apt to treat 
objections to it with a certain intolerance. This was not only 
a natural thing to do, but it could be done in most cases with 
impunity since the objectors seldom had any effective rights of 
appeal. 

Occasionally Crichelitis was due, not to petty-mindedness in 
any of its form... but to zeal and idealism. I remember noting 
a tiny, ridiculous and rather subtle example of it a few vears 
ago. A hutted camp, built early in the war for defence pur- 
poses in the middle of a common over which I have manorial 
rights, was retained by the authorities after the war and used 
to house several hundred foreign workers. The foreigners 
behaved remarkably well on the whole, but small seasonal 
needs—for firewood, for corn for their poultry, for Christmas 
trees, for edible fungi, for rabbits—led inevitably to continual 
trespassing. The compensation I received for the camp-site 
(2s. 4d. per acre per annum) did not cover the material losses, 
let alone the loss of amenity, which I suffered as a result of 
the camp’s existence: and eventually, after much correspond- 
ence, I arranged to meet officials from the three Ministries 
concerned to see whether various minor improvements in the 
situation could be effected. 

The six bureaucrats clutching their portfolios under the 
dripping trees formed a tableau vivant characteristic of the 
period. All were sympathetic in a dim, rather hopeless way, 
but easily the most impressive was Mr. X, whose Ministry was 
responsible for the married families in the camp (the single 
men came under another Department). It was with him, after 
we had trudged round the rural slum for some time, that I 
broached the question of dogs. Dogs from the camp had been 
worrying my sheep and I had had to move the ewes to a 
distant field for lambing. Couldn’t he make it a condition of 
the camp-dwellers’ tenancy that they didn’t keep dogs? 

‘I’m afraid we could hardly do that, said Mr. X. ‘The 
intention is that these people shall be gradually naturalised, 
and we regard it as important that they should enjoy the full 
rights of ordinary British citizens.’ 

To which a friend who was with me retorted: ‘ Surely you 
are talking nonsense? The Government has shown that it is 
ready and willing to extinguish for an indefinite period the 
ancient rights of the commoners and the lord of the manor 
to this land. I fail to see why, if the Government wants to 
house aliens or anyone else on it, it should not impose on its 
tenants a condition which every other landlady in the country 
imposes on her boarders.’ 

Mr. X took the point, and now there are no dogs in the 
camp. But I thought it significant that a sincere, intelligent 
and able man should need a severe jolt before he could be 
brought to see that the beneficiaries of his plan were not auto- 
matically entitled to have their rights upheld at the expense of 
everyone else’s. His was a mild case of Crichelitis, and he 
was a far from typical victim of the complaint. But Mr. X’s 


attitude, though his motives for adopting it did him credit, well 
illustrated one of the basic disadvantages of being ruled by 
babus. 
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Regimental Lore 
By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


HE other day, in the Depot of a certain illustrious Low- 
land regiment, I encountered an old friend. He was 
dressed as a corporal; I have seen him in different regi- 
ments not only in that rank, but as a private soldier and a 
pipe-serjeant. He is in fact a bit of a rolling stone; but he 
can’t keep away from the Army. He joined my own regiment 
a good many years before I did, and left after completing 
twelve years; I knew him next as a piper in the Camerons; 
now he is where he is. The young officer in whose company 
1 was described him as a major nuisance, which did not surprise 
me; but his real function is telling the young idea long stories 
about the old Army, which he does superlatively well. He 
did it to me, that evening, for three-quarters of an hour. 
Regimental lore is of the first importance; and in an age 
when we tend to allow everything, even soldiering, to be shorn 
of its natural romance, it is more imporiant than ever. The 
official function of the Quartermaster in an infantry battalion 
is to look after the storing and issue of clothing and equip- 
ment, and to make sure that the rations arrive; but it is also 
the Quartermaster who has the longest memory, and is the 
deepest repository of the old tales; it is the Quartermaster 
who is the referee on matters of regimental history and custom, 
the Gamaliel at whose feet the young—and even the not-so- 
young—officers willingly sit. It is they who provide the true 
continuity; and when I was commanding a battalion of my 
regiment a few years ago, I was happy to have the son of the 
first Quartermaster whom I knew serving under me as Trans- 
port Officer, and the nephew of the second as my RQMS; the 
latter is now a Quartermaster in his own right. And I was 
gloriously lucky in my own Quartermaster, who had been a 
corporal when I joined. 
My friend of the other evening was saying, for instance, how 
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the procedure in my own regiment for falling in the Battalion 
was the most ‘ elegant ’—his word—in the Army. I had never 
realised that it was anything special, or how elaborate it was, 
until I heard him going through it, phase by phase, with all 
the nostalgia of one who had not seen it for twenty years, 
‘And then the pipes move along the flank of the Battalion 
playing “Cam ye by Athole” for the Advance... .” And in 
our 2nd Battalion the pipes have always played ‘ After the 
Battle’ just before turning in by the guardroom after a route 
march, before changing to the regimental march—a cusicin 
dating from Mesopotamia in the first war; and at the funeral 
of Field-Marshal Lord Wavell, who like his father and his 
son was a 2nd Battalion man, we played * After the Battie’ 
for him in Westminster Abbey. In the same tradition, a tune 
called ‘The Black Bear’ is always played towards the end of 
a long march. There is a moment in it when the drums stop, 
and everybody gives a cheer, just when they are feeling at their 
weariest. That tune was played in the break-out from Tobruk, 
on November 21, 1941, and the Jocks, falling in dozens before 
the fire of a German machine-gun battalion, cheered in mid- 
charge at the appropriate bar. And then there is another tune, 
a lovely tune, called * Magersfontein,’ written by one of th 
Armour family, who provided pipers for the Regiment lor 
several generations; but unhappily it got the reputation of 
being an unlucky tune, and not many pipers will play it. Most 
people know, I think, that ‘The Flowers of the Forest” is 
never practised for superstitious reasons on the full set, but 
only on the chanter. 

The life of a soldier with his regiment is not a long one — 
thirty years at the very most; and it is therefore the more 
astonishing how long regimental lore persists. Very little of 
it is enshrined in the printed histories; it is carried on purely 
by oral tradition. Its survival owes much to the fact that in 
the infantry of the line the profession of arms is still largely 
hereditary. It is the exception, though far from rare, for the 
service of fathers and sons to overlap; but the tales go on. 
I would say that, on the whole, the memory of the Serjeants’ 
Mess is more tenacious than that of the Officers’; perhaps it 
is because in the present age the average officer spends a good 
deal of his service away on the staff, and there is a wider 
variety of garments hanging in the wardrobe of his mind than 
in that of the average serjeant. 

There is one very old legend in my regiment which might 
fittingly be paraded as a sample of the stories which have been 
handed down. It has found its way into print more than once, 
and Robert Louis Stevenson made it the subject of a poem, 
though he rather unkindly transferred its setting from the 
Campbell country to the Mamore, and from The Black Watch 
to the Camerons. The house of Inverawe stands, as its name 
indicates, near where the River Awe tumbles its waters into 
Loch Etive; and to that house there came one evening in the 
1740s a fugitive seeking shelter from his pursuers. Campbell 
of Inverawe duly hid him, and later sent Him on his way; but 
that night he dreamed that his brother appeared to him, re- 
vealed that he himself had been the victim of the fugitive, 
and finished by saying that the two of them would meet again 
at Ticonderoga. Inverawe in due course joined The Black 
Watch, like so many of his kin (no fewer than eighty-iive 
Campbells have held Regular commissions in the Regiment); 
and he had made no secret of his experience, nor of the curious 
name which his dead brother had given him as their rendez\ us. 
One evening in North America the Indian scouts came in and 
reported that they had located the French in a stockade at 
Ticonderoga; and Inverawe was killed in the assault upon the 
stockade. There are now no Campbells of Inverawe but the 
family is represented by Angus Campbell, the 20th Hereditary 
Captain of Dunstaffnage, whose cousin is commanding the 
Ist Battalion today. 

The Jocks of today tell another story, younger by close on 
two hundred years, of an officer in the Battle of the Reichs uld, 
in March, 1945, who sent his runner on a message. The runnef 
set off, calling back: ‘I’ll see you in twenty minutes, sir!" 
and was immediately killed by a shell. The officer was killed 
twenty minutes later. 
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PARIS FESTIVAL 


Tut choice of play which confronts a troupe 
visiting an international festival of the drama, 
js a double one. One solution, to show an 
example of the theatre of their own country, 
has been the course chosen by most of the 
yisiting companies to this year’s festival; 
the second, which is to demonstrate how the 


French classics are treated abroad has, 
understandably enough, found lew  sup- 
poricrs. 

One attempt at this latter course, however, 
musi give us pause. Some of the best act- 
ing that I have seen this year, acting which 
lea the Comédie-Franguise with a very 


questionable superiority, was in the unex- 


pecied sphere of the French classics. A 


company of Danish actors trom the Ny 
Teaicr of Copenhagen, produced an inspir- 
ing sion of Le Cid which will stay long 


in my memory. The players | must dismiss 
with general approval, but the beautiful 
décor that they brought with them is worth 
a more detailed account. The vast blue 
cyclorama of the Théaire Sarah-Bernhardt 
was used to back a collection of formalised 
pavilions, delicately cut in fretted silhouettes 
of whites and greys; and the visual effect of 
the rich costumes against this background 
was quite entrancing. The secret of this 
successful work by Joergen Espen-Hansen 
was in its capture of exactly the right propor- 
tions of brilliance and deep clear colour 
like the depths of aruby. It was a triumph 
of theatrical art. 

Of those foreign companies who chose 
an example of their own national drama to 
bring to the festival, the most enjoyable was 
the Yugoslavian production of Dundo 
Maroje (Uncle Maroje). This was a com- 
plicated tale about an old merchant who, 
having sent his son to Rome on a business 
trip, hears nothing from him for ten years, 
and prompted by mercenary rather than 
paternal motives, eventually follows in an 
attempt to regain some of his money. The 
delightful characters that throng the stage 
would hold any audience enchanted what- 
ever their nationality; and aided by a 
synopsis of the action supplied by a thought- 
ful management, the people at the Premiére 
Représentation sat quite spellbound, like 
children listening to a fairy tale from a 
faraway country. 

The Polish troupe at the festival presented 
a play by Alexander Frédo, their most 
famous dramatist. The Husband and the 
Wife is probably his best known play, and 
shows very clearly the pronounccd influence 
that the comedies of Moliére had on Frédo. 
The décor of the play was again exceptional, 
this time for its precision and workmanship 


rather than its artistic value. Here were 
marble columns that really looked like 
Marble, doors that an actor could slam, 


confident that the wall would not ripple, 
and the most elegant salon in Paris. The 
cost of such a set must be fabulous, but to 
the jaded Parisian eye, it was a great refresh- 
ment 

A greater contrast in decoration than that 
between The Husband and the Wife and 
the play that followed it, is hard to imagine. 
The second German company to appear at 
the Paris Festival, presented the most inter- 


esting modern play in the programme. It 
was an adaptation for the stage of Franz 
Kafka’s book, Das Schloss by Max Brod. 
once his intimate friend and now w.dcly 
recognised as an authority on his work. 
I wondered, when | saw the play, whether 
the adaptor’s knowledge of the theatre was 
sufficient for such a task. Kafka’s writing 
is a fabric of vivid prose description liber- 
ally supported with dialogue, : 
be difficult to 
in fuct, already seen an excellent version of 
Th Trial by And e Gide al dl Jean- 
Barrault——but The Castle was too episodic 


nd should not 


a 1 te 
adapt for the stage we have 


in structure to be good theatre. It had le 
sccnes, most of which necessitated a change 
of set, and although the changes were 
managed quickly and for the most part 
efficiently, the device of a black 


leW minutes Decame tresome. 





appropriately weird music of K 

heiped a great deal to preserve 

tinuity of mood which is so essential a 
work of this nature. 


My adverse criticisms are solely concerned 
with tne adaptation. For the pl s, and 
for the srise Rudolf 
Noelte the Berlin prize for the best produc- 
tion of 1953, I have nothing but praise, 
except for a detail of interpretation.. Wil- 
helm Borchert, who played K, began badly. 
In order that this play should succeed, the 
audience must identify itself with K, since 
he is the only ‘real’ person in the work; and 
this process was made difficult by Hert 
Borchert’s playing of the opening scene, 
where he was already detached from reality, 
far sunk into despair and exhaustion. 


Towards the end of the festival, Henry 
Sherek presented E. Martin Browne's 
production of The Confidential Clerk with 
Isabel Jeans and Robert Speaight as Lady 
Elizabeth and Sir Claude Mulhammer, and 
Owen Holder as Colby. 

I found the play itself disappointing, but 
since Eliot’s work is well-known in England, 
I will not discuss that here. The acting at 
the Sarah-Bernhardt began badly; Mr. 
Speaight and Norman Tyrell as Eggerson 
were mainly responsible for that, and Mr. 
Holder’s performance was little better. But 
things improved quickly, and once Isabel 
Jeans had swept in, the discomforts of the 
first scenes were soon forgotten. Lucasta 
Angel, not overplayed, which must have 
been a difficult task, became a charming 
character in the hands of Rosemary Harris; 
and John Stratton fully deserved her for his 
excellent work in the part of B. Kaghan. 
The décors of Hutchinson-Scott I found 
disturbing for this type of play, with their 
exaggerated angles and general air of expres- 
sionism, but the costumes certainly deserve 
an honourable mention. 


Now, with only the Habimah theatre to 
appear, and the memories of Ibsen's 
Ghosts in Norwegian, an Italian Cyrano 
de Bergerac, The Playboy from Dublin, two 
Polish and one Belgian play, and a sadly 
disappointing Spanish version of Life Is a 
Dream, the first instalment of what will 
become an annual event of great importance 
in the theatrical world draws to a close. 

JEAN-PIERRE LENOIR 


en scene which earned 


Murder Story. By Ludovic Kennedy. 
(Cambridge.) Salome. By Oscar 
Wilde. The Respectable Prostitute. By 
Jean-Paul Sartre. (St. Martin's). 

OnE of the most difficult problems tor the 


. ; ' ‘ . } . 
author of a realistic Play COMecs When Ne has 


to treat Of matte iving outs de his own 
CAPerKnce. The first act of Ludovic 
Kennedy's Murder Stors hows the results 
Ol Us quile Charly. Th pi iv piol 1s 
P wee t oe: p 
c D« » break into op. a polic n 
. S| zd ] g.caily 
CIik 1 ( i vy IO 
u co ! ‘ oO gin 
’ } A OOK WHI Uld c 
ci, infect. Unt Mir. Ko nnedy 
I c Orv f | }? c . la 
muid ] rest Ke 
| c b C n le i CC cl 1 Ol 
ip_nding death Comes to solve all pic blems 
of languege and behaviour. For three- 
quarters of an act Mr. Kennedy has sen- 
necd himself to doing the one thing which 


he is patently 2 
an ordinary Cockney family 
ord:nary Cockney dialect. 
condemned cell, however, thi 
the play moves with great dignity and, at 
moments, beauty, the language is simple and 
Donald Bradley’s playing of Jim Tanner 
took all the opportunitics for tragedy 
furnished him by situation and dialogue. 
Plainly the play should have started at this 
point (at the beginning of the second act), 
and | think that the switching to and fro 
from the prison to the Tanner home in the 
third act also weakened the powerful 
cumulative effect which had been built up. 
The parents, after all, could easily have been 
introduced into the prison scenes. As it 
was, the last act was held up by long scene- 
shifts and the tension consequently lowered. 
Stull, the scenes in the cell, the gradual 
awakening of Jim Tanner's personality from 
its retarded childhood made a dramatic and 
moving hour of theatre. Much credit is due 
to Charles Stapley, who managed to make 
the prison chaplain neither unctuous nor 
platitudinous and to Campbell Copelin and 
Kenneth Outwin for their humane playing 
of the prison officers. If all had been en the 
level of these scenes, it would have been a 
memorable evening. As it was, those of us 
who are convinced of the barbarity of 
capital punishment came away still more 
convinced of it, but feeling that the play 
had gone off at half-cock through perfectly 
remediable technical faults. As to the 
content, it might be that a more intellectual 
approach to the question would be more 
effective as propaganda. Mr. Kennedy has 
not written a serious discussion of the issues 
involved: his treatment is immediate and 
melodramatic. Yet, if it seems only partially 
successful, at least he has shown himself 
(in his first play) to be capable of genuinely 
dramatic dialogue and action. 


incapable of doing: presenung 
speaking their 
Once in the 


igs are better: 





* * * 
At the St. Martin’s theatre Salome is being 


revived for the first time for a good many 
years on the West End stage. It does not 
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appear to have worn well. As the intermin- 
ably aureate diction rolled off the actors’ 
lips we all burned with a clear, gem-like 
flame like mad, but it didn’t seem to lessen 
the tedium of it. Frank Thring’s Herod was 
an impressive heavy-weight tetrarch, and 
Agnes Bernelle did her best with Salome: as 
the last veil fell there was a muffled burst of 
applause from a much-tried audience. In 
the same programme may be seen Sartre's 


logical indictment of the (largely illogical) 


Faulkner-land. That's 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ART 


racial hatred in 
culture, that was. 


All Sorts 
Dutirut Reader: There seem to be more 


styles in the galleries than I can ever 
remember. 
Myself: True enough. The post-war 


generation of students is almost the first in 
this country to have caught up with what 
has been happening elsewhere in the world. 

DR: So we are still trying to ‘domesticate 
forcign idioms’? 

M: We certainly are. There is a differcnce 
though. The great explosion of creative 
invention which markcd the earlier ycars 
of this century has blown itself out, and the 
dust-cloud has all but setthcd, everywhere. 
Now you'll find other countries trying to 
domesticate several British idioms as well. 
Actually the only novelties the younger 
artists here could find were, broadly speak ng. 
a return to realism and some new kinds of 
abstraction—while the main stream of nco- 
romanticism, which was the thing that came 
out of the war, of course goes on in the 
middle. It is represented by Sutherland, 
Piper, Keith Vaughan, Colquhoun and 
MacBryde and Le Brocquy. A group that 
has placed greater emphasis on decorative 
colour would include Ceri Richards and 
Patrick Heron. And let's not forget Francis 
Bacon. After all, he’s managed to give the 
first new twist to international surrealism 
for twenty years. 

The new movement towards abstract on 
takes several forms. One is constructivis: 
spatial d‘agrams in metal and plastic and 
so on—or at least geometric. 

DR: | thought all that was over twenty- 
five ycars ago? 

M: The British have always beer attracted 
to lost causes. 

DR: Like Euston Road impressionism 
before the war! 

M: I don’t think that cause was lost. 
They're all teaching now. But it does show 
that the needle on our compass of national 
taste hasn't stopped wavering yet. Denis 
Williams falls within this category, and 
perhaps those jolly collages by J. Catleugh. 
Roger Hilton sometimes comes near, but 
remains more free, as does Terry Frost. 

DR: And the other kinds of abstraction? 

M: The new kind is supposed to be 
unfettered by conscious control on the part 
of the artist. Pollock and the dribblers do 
it in America; in France artists like Hartung, 
Soulages, Mathieu. Austin Cooper comes 
within their orbit, and the Frenchmen are 
certainly influencing the new work of 
William Gear, as is De Stael. He knocked 
several of the chaps for six with his exhibition 
a year or two back. 

Then there is a sort of cross-bred style, 
wh'‘ch touches Vieira da Silva’s sense of 
space, the painting of Giacometti, besides 
the more nebulous automatism of the 


Americans—often with a high, sweet colour- 
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key that may spring from the new respect 
for Bonnard. You can see this in the very 
promising work of Harold Cohen, Martin 
Froy, John Hersey, and perhaps even in 
Robert Medley, though really his ancestry 
is different. 

DR: And realism? 

M: It’s either dark and rather grim like 
Rubeyrolle, Buffet, Minaux, Guerrier in 
France; and Jack Smith and Middleditch, 
or Eric Atkinson here. Or else it follows 
American realism of the Shahn type, as in 
Alfred Daniels. 

DR: That's all very objective. 
you like yourself? 

M: There’s a place for all kinds of art, 
and no time now to discuss which is the 
most rich and rewarding. I don’t mind 
elaborating slightly on the four shows where 
these painters are to be seen. The pictures 
in ‘Fame and Promise’ at the Leicester 
Galleries suffer from too great a similarity 
of scale, thime and tone, so that the effect 
is rather unlivcly. The Redfern’s changing 
lucky-d'p is the most catholic, and you can 
be sure of seeing good things there at any 
time during July and August. Gimpel’s 
has the greatest homogeneity, bccause of 
the gallery's bias towards abstracticn. The 
Beaux Arts is perhaps the most carefully 
chosen of the lot, and reflects a distinct, 
personal taste. M. H. MIDDLETON 


TELEVISION and RADIO 
THE form of the ‘feature-progr: mme’ on 
sound radio (a verbal picture in the colours 
of many voices of an actual or imaginary 
occasion) is the only purcly novel and 
orginal contribution to art or entertainment 
in brecdeasting: all else is echo, rcfi.ction 
or adzptation. A perfect transmission of a 
Mozart quartet heard in ideal circum- 
stances and on a perfect receiving set cannot 
be more than a perfect echo of four string 
players far away. We at home may have 
seen more of the Coronation than did those 
in the Abbey, but what emerg d from our 
tclevision screens was refiection.. And so it 
is with talks, plays, variety, poctry-reading, 
etc. In broadcasting all these are but radio 
versions cf something that it would be pos- 
sible, maybe only just possible, to hear or 
see better at first hand. Not so the sound 
‘feature. For what it is worth this is 
radio’s own invention. 

The Trial of Dr. Bowdler for instance, 
to which I referred two weeks ago, and which 
is still arousing some interest in the corres- 
pondence columns of the press, was an 
excellent example of a literary feature that 
would have been impossible in any other 
medium. This arraignment of Bowdler 
before a fantastically imaginary court of 
literature on the charge of mutilating 
Shakespeare held our interest not only 
because it was so entertainingly informative 
and because the characterisation was so 
good, but because in an absurd way we 
could accept it. We could never have done 
so if we had seen it on the stage, or, for that 
matter, on television: only the disembodied 
voices gave us sufficient freedom of belief. 

The other kind of feature programme 
which can reach us so well on sound is the 
verbal presentation of a human or physical 
scene with romantic or historical associa- 
tions, but one which is not necessarily strik- 
ing to look at. I had in this kind looked 
forward to The Disputed Isles, a sound 
picture of the debated Channel Islands. 
The script was excellently written by John 
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Keir Cross with just the right blend of infop 
mation, description and imagination. by 
alas! the presentation was not good. The 
main narrating voice was not pleasant 
listen to, and some of the actors overplay 
their parts so that they were not credible, 
The Light Programme sustained its pro 
fessional reputation in its Close-Up «f Sir 
Michael Balcon, a radio feature portrait of 
the famous film-maker. It was interesting 
convincing and recognisable, indecd 9 
intimately recognisable that it must have 
been a little embarrassing for Sir M chael 
to have sat at home and listened to it. Bu 


perhaps he didn’t. MORAY Mc: AREN 
CINEMA 
Them! (London Pavilion)}——Susan Slept 
Here (Gaumont). 
MONSTERS, human or animal, three « men 
sional or flat, seem lately to have taken over 
almost uninterrupted tenancy of the Lv ndona 
Pavilion. Hardly has The Mad Mz -ician 


departed for the suburbs before a troup of 


twelve-foot ants, armour-plated and \ vraci- 
ously carnivorous, Moves menacing y in, 
These destructive creatures, the v.llc.ns of 
Them !, threatened, as d.d their predecessors 
The Thing and The Beast From 0,00 
Fathoms, ‘the future of civilisation as w 
know it; unlike those defrosted Arctic 
discoveries, though, the giant ants ange 
mutations caused by radiation from 1) > first 
atomic cxplosion’—have a genuinely « lam 
ing Icok to thm: they are monster 
wholly lecking in charm. On the «de of 
civ. sation are the tredtional team: bi :. lant, 
bumbling scientist (Edmund Gwen), his 
pretty though scientific daught.r (Joan 
Weldon), the FBI (James Arm the 
polce (James Whitmore) and lars. bt 
w.ldercd conting nts of the Amer.c: 1: ..rmy, 
A nestin the Nuw Mi xican desert is de: () oved; 


the Cabinet m ects in Washing Los 
Angeles goes under martial law; the survite 
ing ants, hidng out, Lke other cr junab 


before them, in the city sewers, ccm. toa 
viok nt end; and civilisation is repiic.: d for 
another post-atomc fi ntasy of destructcon. 

Smoothly put together, and narriid in 
that brisk, business-like, semi-docun» ntary 


style whch demands the acceptance of om 
initial impossibility and then aims at 
plausibility, this latest mixture of science 
fiction and the old-style horror film is |. veliet 
znd more persuasive than most. Anyonm 


who has developcd a taste for the part culat 
blend—a slightly su:pect taste, p. i lups- 
should find Them! Guite easy to take. if not 
to take seriously. 
- ¥ ™ 
Any jokes about middle-age confronicd ly 


determined, youthful mnocence thit Ii 
Moon is Blue happened to overlook can & 
found, by those anx‘cus to pursue the subje 
in Susan Slept Here. The plot of this skittist 
comcdy—a Hollywood writer m:/rics 
juvenile delinquent to save her from pr'soa 
he wants an annulment; she keeps hm 
comes off a familiar assembly-line, «nd th 
playing of Dick Powell as the smug. slightly 
jaded charmer, and Debbie Reynolds as 
whimsical adolescent does little to |.\.n W 
its relentless clichés. Perhaps a close seasdl 
should be declared, for the time being, ond 
films featuring hard-boiled, mother!y sec 
taries, girls trailing around in men’s pyjam 
several times too large for them, and ni 
tion by inanimate objects (in this case, 4 
Academy Award statuette). 
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Letters to 











REMEMBER CRICHEL DOWN 


gir.—There is one lesson—not the most 
immediate but, I think, the most important 
—of the Crichel Down affair to which | 
would like to call attention 

Many people and some newspapers have 
asked whether a poorer man than Commander 
Marten, unable to afford a protracted struggle 
with a Government department, could have 
sought any redress if he had suffered a similar 
injury The answer, clearly, 1s that he could 
pot. Commander Marten chal- 
lenge those in authority only because he was 
@ man of property The unpropertied, in a 
similar position, would have been helpless 
as, OMe suspects, many Village Martens are, 
in fact. today 

The lesson is surely simple, and it Is one 
to which many political thinkers in the past 
have tried to draw attention. Property is the 
basis of liberty. The State will be all-powerful 


was able to 


unless there are in society groups, interests 
and individuals who are strong enough 
which may mean wealthy enough—to 


challenge it and, if necessary. dely it The 
apologetic defences of property during the 


past fifty vears, as much as the attacks on 
pre erty, bear witness to the gradual aban- 
donment of this fundamental principle 
One powerful interest today is the trade 
un! movement The trade unions consti- 
tute a massive extra-State and anti-State 


reserve power. (The most acute Conservative 
minds of the nineteenth century foresaw this.) 
They could yet. in this country, be the spear- 
head of the attack on an omnipotent State 
Certainly, from this point ot Ernest 
Bevin’s and, more recently. Mr. Deakin’s in- 
sistence that the trade unions must, ultimately, 
retain their independence is of major poiitical 
importance 

But the trade unions are only interest 
They will. and do, challenge the State when 
their interest is threatened: they do not, and 
cannot be expected to, challenge the State in 
the interests of others. In short, no one 
interest or group or individual can be 
entrusted with the task of opposing the State 
alone. The object of the friends of freedom 
today must be to buttress every interest and 
group. and strengthen every individual, who 
may provide some residue of power or wealth 
Outside the State. 

This is all the more important since one of 
the traditional centres of extra-State power 
—the Churches—is in this country necessarily 
politically weak. Presumably the Churches 
could be relied on to oppose an omnipotent 
State -as some have done in the past twenty 
years on the Continent. But although they 


view, 


one 


.afe important as a reserve power, they cannot 
toda, be regarded as an active force in oppos- 
ing the actions of an overbearing * democratic ° 
State. They are either too weak or too much 


part of the establishment. 
In the end—space demands that the argu- 


Ment should be foreshortened—the only sure 
bulwark of liberty is the existence of enough 
Men of sufficient property and wealth to be 
able to challenge authority by every means 
Possible. A wide distribution of property is 
fot enough. There must be, in society, some 
acumulations of property and/or wealth to 
enah| therr owners to confront the State on 
something approaching equal terms. It was 
the barons who called John to heel at 
Runn\ mede 


Such accumulations of property and wealth 
may lead to certain consequences which are 
not, in themselves, attractive. It is hard, tor 
example, to defend on their merits the news- 
papers which are the property of millionaires 
and multi-millionaires. But there is no other 
way of ensuring that these means of com- 
munication do not fall entirely into the hands 
of the State than by leaving them in the hands 
ot private persons The privately-owned 


Press today is a vital focus of anti-State 
power. 

Similarly, none of the risks involved in 
commercial television—and no_ objective 
person can deny that there are very great 
risks that standards will be debased—should 
be allowed to dissuade the friend of freedom 
trom pursuing the one simple point: that 
it is highly dangerous that any means of 


communication should be left in the hands of 


one body of people—in this case appointed 
by the State. If commercial television is the 
only way of putting television into the hands 


of persons who are outside the State, it must 
be supported 
The rights of 
abused by 
rights They were excessively 
the late eighteenth and earls 
turies under the 


property will always be 


some of its owners—as are all 
abused during 
nineteenth cen- 
influence of a false liberal 
doctrine. As a result, the defenders of pro- 
perty have become unconfident and unsure 
ot themselves and their during the 
past fifty property defended 
weakly and for the wrong reasons. Nothing 
is more to the discredit of modern Conserva- 


case, and 


years has been 


tives than their desertion of property 

It is to be hoped that Crichel Down will 
help revive the conviction that the real 
justification of property is more than a 


Lockian belief in its owners’ natural right to 


it. Its justification, as I have tried to show 
in this letter, is that it provides a residue 
of power in society but outside the State 
Dictators always attack the groups and 


interests which are powerful enough to oppose 
them—trade unions and Churches. They also 
always attack the wealthy and the propertied. 
The lesson should be learnt in time.—Yours 
faithtully, 

HENRY FAIRLIE 
Essex 


Sirn.—Your title is apposite. for there is 
already a disposition to forget. Tired by an 
anxious and exhausting session, the Conser- 
vative Party, which has not shown up well in 
this affair, seems ready to regard a painful 
incident as closed and to put it out of its 
mind, content with the hope that, now that 
some undefined change of policy and some 


departmental reorganisation have been pro- 
mised, all will be well. In fact, nothing 


will be well until the whole land policy, and 
especially the enormous powers of requisition 
of land and houses and of dispossession of 
agriculturists, have been overhauled 

In a recent case before Mr. Justice Stable 
the public has had an example of how an 
Agricultural Land Tribunal is constituted, of 
the kind of which it gives for its 
and of the remarkable despatch 
(to use no other term) with which it pro- 
nounces sentence of life or death on twenty- 


‘reasons’ 


decisions, 


five farmers in a single day. Since the 
decision is very likely to go on appeal, | 
refrain from any comment on its legal 
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+ aspects but whatever the ultimate decision 
the / } di for may be, it is to be hoped that its circum- 


stances will not be forgotten and that poli- 
ticlans, farmers and the public generally will 
ask themselves whether it is really defensible 
that such important decisions should be taken 
in this manner, and confirmed by a Minister 
(.e.. by a remote civil servant), with no 
court of law 

With this example we may well compare a 
recent decision (Healey, Vinister of Health), 
in which Mr. Justice with uncon- 
cealed distaste and not without some satirical 


recourse to a 


Cassels. 


comment, felt himself bound to hold that, 
when a_ statute says that ‘any question 
arising under these regulations shall be 
determined by the Minister. this means that 


it is decided in the Department without the 
possibility of any appeal whatsoever 
“a2 transaction Crichel 
Down, there can exist intrigue and inefficiency 
of the kind disclosed in the Report, how much 
more easily can they enter in when the fate 
of a small landholder ts to be decided in short 
order by a tribunal consisting partly of his 
neighbours. We are told that the National 
Union of Farmers supports the present system. 
Does the support come. I wonder. the 
little fellows as well as the big fellows? Or 
can it be that the large the * feather- 
to such slumber that they 
freedom tor the 
>» One would 


major like 


Irom 


class ol 
bedded are lulled 
are prepared to sacrifice thet 


sake of their guaranteed prices 


be sorry to think so.—-Yours faithfully, 

C. K. ALLEN 
114 Banbury Road, Oxford 
Sir.—Let not the minor and perhaps tem- 
porary change in landownership _ policy 
obscure the worth of Crichel Down to rank 


with Runnymede, 
Let the prospects of the 
restored the sadly tarnished tradition of resig- 
nation match his gain in stature 
In magnanimity let public 
suffice for the civil servants 


Hampden and Archer-Shee. 
Minister who has 


humiliation 
Clearly, 


energetic and forceful let us hope they will 
serve as wiser and humbler men They are 
surely less likely to err twice in the same 
way than uncounted and unchastened 
thousands of their brethren. I cannot how- 
ever share vour opinion that the natural 
indolence of civil servants will protect us. 


Denied the normal incentives of industry and 
largely lacking the dedicated tradition of the 


past. the upper ranks of the bureaucrats 
in central and local government (which 
include many extremely able men) are 


necessarily moved by ambition and determina- 


tion to ‘have their way.” Excess of power 
must from time to time be checked. Nearly 
all businessmen, lawyers, architects (and 


indeed many whose only offence is to be 


householders) constantly meet but cannot 
prove Crichel Downery in local and central 
governments. It is probably less dangerous 


than the alternative of spineless incompetence 
provided it does not get out of hand. 

What distinguishes Crichel Down 
hundreds if not thousands of similar 
is surely only: 

l That arrogance and oppression were so 
naked and unashamed that they could be 
proved as well as suffered. In their very 
blatancy and openness the civil servants 
concerned have rendered invaluable if 
unwitting services 
2 That the victim had the determination, 
the time and the influence to win through and 


from 
cases 


was able and willing to risk probably the 
best part of £2,000 in the venture. 
Most people similarly placed lack this 


advantage or dare not resist the gentlemen 
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from White—(or Town or County)}—hall who 
have it in their power to make things hot 
or impossible in so many ways. 

The lesson is surely that the man in the 
street must be put on more even terms with 
his masters. The courts will readily check 
executive oppression if given the chance and 
the jurisdiction. 

Let legal aid be extended to the citizen 
at civil with the State or local 
authority, irrespective of his means, even if 
this involves deferring its extension to the 
criminal classes.—Yours faithfully, 

OBJECTOR 


issue 


THE GRANGE, FULHAM 
Sir.—The reception accorded my friend John 
Betjeman in his attempt to gather information 
for his appearance at the public enquiry on 
the proposed demolition of The Grange, 
Fulham, is of a piece with the consistent 
arrogance of the Town Clerk and the Fulham 
Borough Council. They are determined, des- 
pite all evidence and public protests, to have 
this historic house demolished. I was prob- 
ably the first to enter this campaign. In 
July, 1952, the Council decided to buy and 
demolish The Grange. A week later a letter 
from me appeared in The Times deploring 
this vandalism. Since then there has been the 
sustained effort of ‘The Grange, Fulham, 
Preservation Committee * under the chairman- 
ship of Viscount Esher. It has left no stone 
unturned. 

The cynical nature of the vandalism of the 
Fulham Borough Council was openly re- 
vealed in an interview given by the Town 
Clerk to the correspondent of the Weekly 
Manchester Guardian in August, 1952. The 
Town Clerk informed its correspondent that 
there was a duty to ratepayers as well as to 
ancient buildings, there were few sites left 
for new building, that one half of The Grange 
was so ruinous that it would have to be 
demolished, that £6,000 to £11,000 would be 
needed to repair the worst half. * The official 
view,’ wrote the Manchester Guardian corres- 
pondent, ‘has the regretful support of the 
Georgian Group and after careful considera- 
tion it cannot see any practical alternative to 
the council’s decision.” Am I right in 
believing that Mr. Betjeman is a member of 
that excellent Group, and, that being so, was 
the decision unanimous, or was it made with- 
out his knowledge ? 

The question of expense can no longer be 
raised by the Town Clerk. Someone has 
come forward who is capable of preserving 
The Grange. The Minister of Housing, 
listening to protests, put a draft Building 
Preservation Order on the house. The 
Fulham Borough Council took violent excep- 
tion to this interference with its plans. Its 
objections having been demolished, its passion 
for destruction persists. 

I regret that owing to absence abroad I 
could not join Mr. Betjeman and others who 
have fought so valiantly in a protest at the 
Inquiry. I have very personal reasons in 
this matter. In 1936, in a café in Salzburg, 
a young Austrian student informed me that 
he was studying English literature. He men- 
tioned his passion for Richardson, and said 
his great desire was to visit the birthplace of 
the novelist in North End Road, Fulham. 
This greatly surprised me, for at least twice 
a week, motoring on my way down to my 
country place, I had passed within a few 
yards of The Grange and had not been aware 
of its existence. I invited the young man to 
England and. we went to look at The Grange. 
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It was this incident that caused me to write 
And So To Bath, in which it forms the 
opening chapter. This book, published in 
1940, has run through eighteen impressions 
in England, ten in USA, and has been trans- 
lated into seven languages. It started a 
strong tourist current towards The Grange. 
Now not a month goes by but that from some 
part of the world I receive an indignant letter 
from a reader who has made a pilgrimage to 
Fulham as the result of my book. You would 
think that, as an asset to the tourist traffic, 
on which we spend large sums every year in 
advertisements abroad, The Grange would be 
preserved as a national monument, or, to put 
it on its lowest plane, as a good money- 
earning asset. In a world in which it would 
seem that dollar-earning is the supreme ambi- 
tion of the United Kingdom, The Grange is 
a good dollar-earner. 

I have other reasons for despair. My book 
drew attention to the column erected by the 
Brentford local authorities to mark, on the 
bank of the Thames, where Cassivelaunus 
opposed Julius Caesar on his march to Veru- 
lamium, where the King of Mercia held a 
council, and where, in 1016, Edmund Iron- 
side drove Cnut and his Danes across the 
Thames. That column has been rendered 
invisible by a dump of coal slack! Again 
I have a spate of indignant letters. The book 
also drew attention to the ancient pumps on 
the Bath Road by which the dust was laid 
for coach travellers. In the last twelve 
months one of those three pumps has disap- 
peared. I would like to learn the names of 
the members of that powerful but invisible 
Committee for the Destruction of Historic 
Objects. Like Communism, it is eating its 
way everywhere.—Yours faithfully, 

CECI 
Palazzo Vairo, Alassio, Italy 


ROBERTS 


TRUTH AND THE DYING 


Sir,—Mr. Maurice Cranston finds my argu- 
ments ‘utterly unprofessional.’ I am not 
sure what he means by this. Perhaps he 
should look to his own professional standards 
and read with more care the writings of those 
he criticises. He accuses me of arguing for 
the opinion ‘that nurses ought to tell 
patients when their condition is likely to 
prove fatal.’ I do not hold this opinion and 
it is nowhere advocated in my article. The 
duty of informing a sick person of his con- 
dition rests upon the relatives and the 
doctors. If there is a reasonable element of 
uncertainty in a prognosis, a doctor may 
certainly be justified in maintaining some 
reserve, at least for a time, in his dealings 
with his patient. This will depend upon the 
temperament of the patient, the nature of the 
disease, and other factors. But even here the 
doctor’s discretion is surely circumscribed by 
the right of the patient to be informed about 
his condition before the possibility of his 
being informed has gone for ever. I am not 
clear whether Mr. Cranston thinks a patient 
has such a right or not. 

There is one point of substance in Mr. 
Cranston’s letter. He contrasts telling a man 
his death is imminent with telling him his 
death is likely. My use of the latter word 
was intended to be a strong rather than a 
weak one, but I ought to have made this 
plainer. 

I do not feel qualified to comment in any 
detail on Mr. Power's interesting letter. I 
am doubtful about the moral propriety of 
any technique of ‘spiritual healing’ which 
involves deceiving the sick person whose cure 
is sought, but I do not presume to pass 
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judgement on Mr. Power's action in the case 
he cites—Yours faithfully, 

J. M. CAMERON 
The University, Leeds, 2 ; 


SMOKING, STATISTICS AND DEATH 


Sir,—One of your best readers calls me to 
account for maltreating Calverley’s * Ode t¢ 
Tobacco.” My humble request for pard 
It was sacrilege. I did misplace Jones af 
Smith—I did write * Here’s to thee, Bacog 
instead of ‘ Here’s to the bacon’ or vice versa, 
But how could I be word-perfect after 
lapse of sixty years since my last peru 
And I couldn't jog (jog’s the word in our "bus 
from Hampstead to Bloomsbury to * verity 
my reference,’ which wasn’t one but a quota 
tion from memory. I wonder if my ‘ censog 
castigatorque’ resides near the British 
Museum ? If so, lucky Fido.—Yours faithp 
fully, 

C. B. FRY 


THE PANEL 


Sir,—Doubtless Strix is right to associate 
panel with saddlery, although my dictionary 
derives the word from pannus, a rag: pann 
has its place in medicine as a pathologi 
formation in rheumatoid arthritis. 

In law, however, the word has almost oppos 
site significances; in England, the jury 
empanelled, in Scots law, the panel is the 
prisoner at the bar. An extract from 
Kirk session records of the small perm 
Freuchie, in Fife, referring to the trial of g 
poor wench who was up for illegitimacy, 
runs, * But the panel was contumacious, she 
said she kenned maist o° the elders as wee} 
as they knew her, and that she did not care 
one flick of her finger "—I bowdlerise here 
‘for what they said.’ 

She was condemned: to stand at the Kirk 
door, clad only in her linings and a white 
sheet, every Sabbath day for six months. One 
can almost wish that a similar award could 
be imposed on certain members of a TV 
panel.—Yours faithfully, 

W. GRANT WAUGH 
Holywell Manor Cottage, Croxdale, Durham 


AN UNNECESSARY EVIL 
Sir,——-It was very disturbing to read the letter 
by * Managing Director’ under this heading 
and my heart started to bleed for the unfore 
tunate depressed class of company directors, 
The flow of blood so caused was quickly 
staunched, however, by reading the report 
of a civil case where a company director 
gave evidence to the effect that his salary 
was £1,000, director's fees £1,500 and his 
expenses allowance £2,500. 

If expenses in such proportion to income 
are common—and | have good reason to 
believe they are—the happy recipients of 
such tax-free sums are enjoying a standard 
of living to which they could not otherwise 
aspire. 

From my knowledge of HM Inspectors (I 
am not one of them) they interpret their 
regulations with fairness and good sense, but 
I feel that the whole basis of cxpensé 
allowances should be re-examined with & 
view to adopting a more equitable system, 
At present if a director sends a customer & 
case of champagne he does so free of tax 
but if one of his suppliers is equally generous 
to him he does not declare it as income, 
Heads the director wins, tails the salary of 
wage earning taxpayer loses.—Yours faith: 
fully, 

G. F. BULLEN 
66 Wroxham Road, Sprowston, Norwich 
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He Thought He Saw::. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 230 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 
The usual prize was offered for a six-line poem on the lines of Lewis Carroll's verses in Sylvie 


and Bruno beginning: ‘He thought he saw....’ 


On this occasion he thought he saw one 


of the following: a@ senator, a space-machine, a flying disc, a movie star, a premier, a subsidy, 


a cigar elle. 


To read through large masses of undiluted 
nonsense has a paralysing effect upon one’s 
powers of judgement. After about the 
fiftieth poem, one ceases to experience any 
of the astonishment which incongruities are 


intended to evoke; the wildest flights of 


fancy produce nothing beyond a rather 
weary smile. I found it difficult to exercise 
a nice discrimination in insanity. 

What criterion should one apply to 
deliberate unreason? Anyone, I imagine, 
can write nonsense of a sort: in what does 
the pre-eminence of such masters as Lear 
and Lewis Carroll consist? Why should 
some pieces of idiocy be memorable and 
others merely fatuous? 

In good nonsense there should always, | 
think, be a hint of something that looks like 
sense; the sort of shadow of logic that runs 
through our most incoherent dreams. In 
selecting the objects that “he thought he saw 
I tried to give competitors a chance to 
introduce allusions to scme of the madder 
aspects of the actual world; to hold, as it 
were, the distorting mirror up to nature. 
Most of them availed themselves of the 
opportunity (though there were some inter- 
esting specimens of pure as opposed to 
applied imbecility). 

I found that the effect produced on me 
depended largely on the last two lines; a 
touch of wit or inspired lunacy there made 
all the difference, and it was here that the 
majority broke down. With much diffidence 
in my ability to draw invidious distinctions 
between the gibberings of the candidates, 
I award prizes of £1 each to John L. Young, 
Margaretta Bennett, Pibwob, P. M. and 
Douglas Hawson, with commendation for 
Miss H. A. Styles, I. Munro Fraser, M. R. 
Tannahill, Eileen Tulloch and A. M. Sayers. 


PRIZES 
(JOHN L. YOUNG) 

| thought I saw a senator 
Unmask a communist; 

I looked again and saw it was 
A statue lost in mist; 

‘O Liberty,’ I cried, ‘you need 
A psycho-analyst.’ 


(MARGARETTA BENNETT) 
He thought he saw a flying disc 
That circled round the sun. 

He looked again and saw it was 
The next world war but one. 
‘It’s coming out of turn,” he said, 

‘So, Annie, get your gun.” 


(PIBWOB) 
He thought he saw a Movie Star 
Dressed in a fur pelisse; 
He looked again, and found it was 
A vote for pay increase; 
‘In either way it seems,’ he said, 
‘A kind of Golden Fleece.’ 


(P. M.) 
He thought he saw a space machine 
Sweep past him tempest-tossed. 
He looked again and saw it was 
A laundry list he’d lost. 
‘I's always wise,” he said, ‘to keep 
Eyes, cheques and fingers crossed. 


(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 
He thought he saw a flying disc 
That whirled through outer space: 
He looked again and found it was 
His first wife’s mother’s face. 
“What cannot be escaped,’ he said, 
“Must be endured with grace! 
COMMENDED 
(MISS H. A. STYLES) 
He thought he saw a cigarette 
All ready for a light. 
He looked again and saw it was 
A Zeppelin in flight. 
‘If this should meet its match,” he said, 
“My word! ’Twould smoke all right.” 


(I. MUNRO FRASER) 
He thought he saw a flying disc 
Careering through the sky. 
He looked again and saw it was 
A piglet in a stye. 
“No gentlemanly pig,’ he said, 
“Would try to fly so high.’ 
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(M. R. TANNAHILL) 
He thought he saw a cigarette, 
That fought at Waterloo: 
He looked again and found it was 
A Huntsman’s View Halloo. 
‘] must say I prefer,’ he said, 
‘To travel by canoe.’ 


(EILEEN TULLOCH) 
He thought he saw a Senator 
Afloat off Plymouth Ho! 
He looked again, and found it was 
His Brother's Little Toe: 
‘I'm glad to know the time,’ he sa d, 
“My watch is very slow.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 233 
Set by A. M. O.S. 


1 prize of £5, which may be divided, is 
offered for the most surprising, interesting, or 
amusing ‘Earliest Recollection, which may 
be personal and genuine (but so far unpub- 
lished) or pure fiction, fathered on any 
prominent historical or public figure. Limit 
150 words. 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Competition 
No. 233,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.J, 
must be received not later than Au just 10. 
Results in the Spectator of August 20. 


Country Life 


THe old method of hay-making—-with hand- 
rakes and little ricks of hay set about the 
field to be alternately drenched with rain and 
dried by the sun—was wasteful in every way. 
It depended on the weather. It meant the 
use of manual labour and it often resulted in 
the crop being lost or ruined. How many 
days I have spent when a boy turning rows 
of hay! It always seemed inevitable that 
rain would send us scurrying for shelter be- 
tween the cutting and the stacking of a 
crop. Scientific minds have since given 
thought to the nutriment loss in hay-making 
and engineers have designed all sorts of 
things to make the job go faster. The real 
speed-up was produced by the tractor, and the 
hayfield became a place for machines. | 
watched three people making hay in the old 
way a day or two ago. They were catching 
up with something that might have been done 
weeks before it seemed, and were working 
on the slope of a mountain raking up a piti- 
fully light crop of bleached grass. What 
compassion I| felt for them when a brooding 
cloud moved over the sun! It was almost 
certain that tomorrow, or the day after, they 
would have to do it all again, for on the hill 
farms they have few mechanical aids and the 
old way is often the only way. I cleared a 
dry throat at the thought of their despair 
and looked involuntarily at my hands, half- 
expecting to see the blisters I once suffered 
when at the same task. 


Hazel Rods 


Old W. met me on the road. He was 
carrying a bundle of hazel rods that, from 
their length, I knew must have come from 
the heart of a particular copse. He stopped 
and mentioned that he had been planning to 
get sticks for various jobs ir the garden for 
a long time. He was not so young as he 
used to be and it was uncanny how heavy the 
load became after a mile or so. He moved 
his bundle, bowing under it like the man in 
the moon, and went on down the road only 
to stop again when he came upon someone 
else he knew. Getting sticks is something 


of an adventure for the old man. This year, 
going back to places he had visited regularly 
since boyhood, he had made a false step or 
two, for I noticed while he was talking to me 
that his trouser leg was coated in black mud. 
No doubt when he reached home he would 
hear about his carelessness. 


Dog Days 

Everyone who has fished regularly knows 
the dead days of July and August when trout 
go off their food, or to be correct, when they 
will no longer rise to the fly with the eager- 
ness they displayed in April and May. The 
water is often tepid and the air heavy. If 
there is a rise, it never happens while one is 
at the water. If one is on a lake, conditions 
of this sort make an afternoon seem endless, 
an evening full of hungry midges and the 
trudge home longer and harder than it ever 
was before. The answer to it all is to stay 
at home, but a disease like fly-fishing keeps 
a man restless. The half-hearted excuse of 
going * just to wet a line’ in March comes eut 
again. There is always the faint hope that 
in that tepid water, in the lee of a boulder 
in some corner beneath a frowning cliff, a 
monster trout that has lost his wits will rise 
and take the fly, running with it halfway 
across the quiet lake and coming to the net 
at length, a hook-jawed old campaigner who 
has lived to outwit less hopeful anglers, such 
as those who sit smoking at home, waiting 
for September and the cooler air that brings 
life to the water 


Vegetable Care 


In a dry season the earthing up of greens 
is important because, as the soil loses its 
moisture, the heavy stalked plants heel over. 
This often results in malformations and 
wasteful growth, in addition to which an air 
space is made between stem and soil where 
the plant is frequently subject to attack. At 
the same time as this is done. celery should 
also be earthed up and dusted with insecticide 
against such pests as leaf miner. ~ 

IAN NIALL 
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SUD IB LUGE 


Compton Mackenzie 


URING the Twenties it was the agreeable custom of 
Leonard Rees, who had been editing the Sunday Times 
for about a quarter of a century, to give an occasional 

dinner at the Savile Club at which some elder statesman was 
the chief guest. There was a ‘high’ table at which the host 
presided with about three guests on either side of him and 
from the * high’ table two tables projected at right angles where 
four guests sat on either side. Half through dinner the guests 
on the inside line changed places so that all these comparative 
juniors could meet one another, and during dessert the juniors 
in turn were given an opportunity to sit next the chief guest 
for a minute or two. I recall a particular occasion in about 
1925 when Sir Austen Chamberlain was the chief guest and 
when Mr. Anthony Eden who had recently become Sir Austen’s 
Parliamentary Private Secretary was one of the guests at the 
change-over tables. It was the first time I had met the Foreign 
Secretary and I was fascinated by his resemblance to a wax- 
work figure. 

When the guests had dispersed Rees asked me _ what 
impression young Anthony Eden had made upon me. I must 
have given my host a less enthusiastic answer than he expected 
because he said, ‘We regard him as the great hope of the 
Conservative Party and we all expect that he will be Prime 
Minister one day.’ And then lie added: ‘1 don’t mind telling 
you that we are grooming him for that position.” Being 
groomed for the premiership has remained in my memory 
as an absurdly infelicitous expression, though at the time I 
found it distastefully ominous. 

For many years I retained a prejudice against Mr. Eden’s 
effectiveness as Foreign Secretary and I viewed with apprehen- 
sion the prospect of his succeeding Sir Winston Churchill as 
Prime Minister. I was completely wrong. 1 wish that Leonard 
Rees were still alive so that I could have the pleasure of 
congratulating him upon his far-sighted judgement of 
thirty years ago. The strain of these anxious weeks upon a 
man so recently convalescent after a grave operation must 
have been almost unbearable, and under such a strain to be 
able to impress one’s stature upon the whole world is a feat 
of will and ardent faith beyond the praisefulness of mere 


words. 
- * * - * * 


I am wondering now what Mr. Eden’s attitude will be 
toward the action of Greece in bringing the future of Cyprus 
before UNO. The admirably judicious letters of Sir Harold 
Nicolson and Mr. Osbert Lancaster which appeared in The 
Times have brought the usual stereotyped replies from those 
who profess to know what Cyprus really wants better than 
the Cypriots themselves. When one has been reading such 
arguments for over fifg» years about India and Ireland and 
Burma and any other place that a well-meaning officialdom 
has tried to administer for the benefit of its inhabitants, one 
despairs of penetrating complacency. As was pointed out in 
a recent ‘ Sidelight’ all the arguments now being brought 
forward to justify our retention of Cyprus were used nearly 
a century ago to justify our retention of the Ionian Islands. 
Cannot these good people grasp the futility of trying to per- 
suade the inhabitants of Cyprus that what we have done in 
the way of education, afforestation and getting rid of malaria 
weighs nothing against the overmastering desire for union with 
Greece ? With every letter written to plead for the retention 
of Cyprus the Turkish minority grows steadily. It will soon 
be as large as that fabulous minority in Southern Ireland which 
was ‘betrayed’ to give Northern Ireland the independence 
which all except that fabulous minority so passionately 
desired. However, leave the figures out of it. We owe to 
Greece morally a debt such as once upon a time Athens owed 
to the little city of Plataea; we owe to Turkey precisely nothing 


at all. The Turkish treatment of the very much larger Greek 
minority in Constantinople since that disastrous surrender by 
Bonar Law of all that Lloyd George had gained by his 
philhellene policy should not lead any ex-official to shed 
crocodile tears over the Turkish minority in Cyprus. We are 
assured that if a plebiscite could be held without the unhappy 
Cypriots being terrorised by the strange alliance of ecclesiastics 
and communists there would be a decisive vote to remain a 
British colonial possession. I find it inexplicable that whenever 
somebody whose commonsense I know visits Cyprus he 
always returns convinced that union with Greece is the 
unanimous desire of the Cypriot Greeks who are at least four 
to one of the population. I find it equally inexplicable that 
not one of that Turkish minority has appeared in print to 
protest his gratitude to the tender concern of these ex-officials 
for his welfare under Greek rule. 

It is easier to respect the opinions of those who frankly 
avow their belief that Cyprus must be turned into a military, 
naval and air force base to compensate for having to quit the 
Suez Canal. 

What defence will Cyprus be in an atomic war? It can 
only be regarded as Disraeli intended it to be regarded, as a 
threat to Russia. It will be argued that Turkey needs the 
assurance of an armed and fortified Cyprus if she is to support 
the West in resisting Russian aggression. The belief that 
Turkey will ever do any more to resist Russian aggression 
than she did to resist German aggression is the old will o’ the 
wisp which has danced before British policy for fifty years, 
If military necessity should be considered paramount in the 
case of Cyprus, may we be spared the humbug of those who 
argue that we are holding on to Cyprus because we are pre- 
occupied with the welfare of Cypriots ? 


Parting 


One shy smile (love or shame?), 
Then my name, 
Like the last drop to slip 
Off the delicate lip 
Of a fair Attic cup 
At the cottabus game. 
Cc. A. TRYPANIS 


Born Yesterday 
(for Sally Amis ) 


Tightly-folded bud, 

I have wished you something 

None of the others would: 

Not the usual stuff 

About being beautiful, 

Or running off a spring 

Of innocence or love— 

They will all wish you that, 

And should it prove possible, 

Well, you're a lucky girl. 

But if it shouldn't, then 

May you be ordinary; 

Have like other women 

An average of talents: 

Not ugly, not good-looking, 

Nothing uncustomary 

To pull you off your balance, 

That, unworkable itself, 

Stops all the rest from working. 

In fact, may you be dull 

If that is what a skilled, 

Vigilant, flexible, 

Unemphasised, enthralled 

Capture of happiness is called. 
PHILIP LARKIN 
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MOTORING 


Pride of Ownership 
By GORDON WILKINS 


HE motoring writer is often regarded as a pampered 

individual who rides free of cost in the world’s best 

cars and has little conception of how the poor live. A 
life which is all steer and vittles, as one of our number has 
phrased it. The picture may be exaggerated, but | confess I 
am sometimes shaken by the equanimity with which learned 
colleagues speak of engines which had to be completely rebuilt 
after 25,000 miles, and tyres which were worn out in a fraction 
of that distance. 

So it is with the feelings of a man who has achieved a new 
jntimacy with the problems which beset his readers that | 
admit to having bought my new cars with my own money 
during the last couple of years. 

Time was when the purchase of a new car was an event to 
be discussed with rapturous anticipation for months, but the 
event seems to have shed some of its excitement. Certainly 
it is overshadowed in my mind by the knowledge that in buying 
a car One is contracting to carry a large share of the country’s 
tax burden. One must expect to be lectured and bullied every 
time anyone has a tweak of conscience about road accidents, 
all requests for proper roads will be dismissed as wildly 
unreasonable, and one lines up in the traffic blocks knowing 
that some of bureaucracy’s keenest planners are busy devising 
new schemes to discourage one from using the car at all. 

It has to be a cheap car of course: what with income tax 
and purchase tax, one has to earn at least £1,000 in order to 
become the possessor of a car worth £400 and as it is being 
paid for in sterling, I naturally expect to give precedence to 
the swarthy gentlemen who pay in piastres and drachmae, 
cowrie shells and cocoa beans. Toughened glass will be my 
lot where they get laminated, and I may have to put up with 
a coat of paint on parts which are plated for the overseas 
buyer. Gratefully I learn that I am being accorded excep- 
tionally early delivery for a home market buyer, but the colour 
| want is out of stock, and when the car arrives, it is the usual 
vile mud colour. This strangles pride of ownership at source, 
but at least it saves one spending money on continually washing 
and polishing the thing. 

Looking at the vivid and exciting colours of the little 
American Nash cars pouring forth from the Austin works, and 
then contemplating the drab blacks, greys and fawns of the 
little British cars flowing from nearby factories, it is difficult 
to imagine that they are all destined for the same markets. 

One manufacturer has recently tried to brighten things up 
a bit. A typical result comprised a green exterior, red 
white and blue check upholstery, a black steering wheel and 
instrument panel, maroon carpets and a fawn head lining. 
They tell me they have just adopted the modern plan of 
employing a lady adviser on colour schemes. Her clothes must 
be interesting. 

Not that our sullen and bewildered attitude to colour is 
confined to the motor industry. I recently bought a filin 
cabinet, and flatly refused to accept the standard British dark 
green finish. It clearly embarrassed the suppliers to be dealing 
with such a frivolous and bohemian character, but after a long 
wait, and at a stiff extra price, they provided something different. 
A dark grey one. 

But hold your breath, here comes the bill for the car. The 
price stated in the catalogue is only the beginning, of course. 
1 am resigned to paying 30s. for anti-freeze which I didn’t 
order, | am by now accustomed to paying £2 or more for 
number plates which bear a prominent inset showing the name 
and address of the firm that made them and I feel no more 
than a slight twinge at paying £1 for a licence holder which 
carries a large advertisement for the firm that sold me the 
car. After all, it is not so long since they used to drill holes 
in Our instrument panels to affix their advertisements. But 
when it comes to the delivery charge, I become vocal. These 
charges seem to vary considerably, but I have been charged 


£6 10s. for bringing a small car 137 miles. The driver has to 
spend time travelling to the factory, he may have to hang 
about waiting for the car, he has to have trade plates and the 
car must be insured, but in other countries cars are delivered 
in bulk by lake and river steamers, by road and rail. In Italy, 
they pack small cars twelve at a time on to giant road trans- 
porters, but there would be no room for such things on our 
roads. We could send them by rail, but let’s not go inio that 
now. So we waste time, money, petrol and manpower d-iving 
little cars one by one from factory to showroom. 

Surely, in a tiny country like Britain. car prices could he 
quoted at a flat rate, delivered to the dealer. If 1 order a 
nationally advertised chair the dealer will obtain it in any finish 
and colour at no extra cost. The same goes for a bedroom 
Suite, or enough furniture to fill a house. 

There are of course people who like to collect their own 
cars, to ensure personally that they are carefully run in. * What 
would happen if the owner decided to go to the faciory to 
collect his own car?” | asked. 

*“You couldn't do, it. They couldn’t tell for sure when it 
was coming off the line, and you might have to hang about 
for days.’ 

* But suppose I persisted ? ” 

‘Then we wouldn’t take your order.” 

‘But just let us suppose that by some strange twist of the 
economic situation you have to start actively looking for orders.’ 

‘Then you still couldn’t do it, because we'd have cars in 
stock, and you'd have to take one off the showroom floor, with 
delivery charges included.’ 

Fourteen years in a seller’s market have left their mark on 
the motor trade. 

On the way home, rain begins to leak in round the edges of 
windscreen and windows, and after the first forty-eight hours, 
the floor coverings are sodden. This happened on two suces- 
sive cars. The design of the seals is sound enough; it is just 
the lack of a little extra care in installing them. Next step 
is to rip out the floor coverings to dry them. Underneath are 
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FOREST CREATURES FLEE in terror from the holo- 
caust of fire. A hundred miles away towns taste the 
burning, the sun is overcast, smoke constricts the throat. 
Fire, which brings blackened desolation, could starve 
the world of newsprint. Over the 7,000,000 acres of 
Bowaters’ timber limits in the Canadian Province of 
Newfoundland such fire is guarded against by endless 
vigilance, war is constantly waged against pests and 
parasites, afforestation is carefully planned. This is the 
Bowater guarantee for never-ending supplies of pulp- 
wood for their mills at Corner Brook, one of the largest 
integrated pulp and paper mills in the world. 
From the mills of the Bowater Organisation in 
Europe and North America comes newsprint in a 
never-ending stream for the newspapers and 
journals of the world; other printing papers for 
magazines and reviews that carry colour and interest 


into countless lives; paper for the protection of 
food and for packages of almost infinite versatility. 


=3- Bowaters 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa 
Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 











the cigarette ends, presumably left by the happy workers op 
the production line. One car contained three. 

Not long ago there was a sudden flash of flame in a famous 
Continental car factory. Two valuable racing cars were saved 
by a near miracle and the factory had a narrow escape from a 
major fire. A visiting British mechanic had descended jnto 
a petrol-soaked inspection pit smoking a cigarette. 

Such incidents are talked about, and one story leads to 
another. There is one about an American who bought a British 
sports car and was troubled by a persistent rattle in one of the 
doors. In desperation he pulled the door apart and found qa 
mug of tea inside. Whether it is true or not no longer matters; 
I have heard it from so many Americans that the damage hag 
been done. The point is that it could only have been a British 
car; other people don’t have tea breaks. 

The post-war achievements of the British motor industry 
have been magnificent, and the ever-rising output figures speak 
for themselves, but sometimes the suspicion arises that things 
may be made easier for the man on the production line at the 
expense of lasting satisfaction for the customer. And we still 
have something to learn about making cheap cars that are 
durable. Moulded rubber floor coverings are better than a 
pretty-looking carpet which is threadbare in three months, and 
plastic headlinings give greater satisfaction than a cheap cloth, 
which acts as a filter for London’s filthy atmosphere and can 
make a six-months-old car look as if it had been used for 
carrying chimney sweeps to work. 


SPORTING ASPECT 


International Horse Show 
By C. H. BLACKER 


OMEWHERE down in the floodlit arena a bell rang. 
Nobody said, ‘ Seconds out—time,’ but the tension could 
not have been greater if Randolph Turpin had _ been 
advancing upon Sugar Ray. Circling quietly amongst the 
gaily-painted jumps, surrounded by a towering sea of anxious 
faces, was a single scarlet-coated horseman on a chestnut horse 

Mr. Alan Oliver on Red Admiral. The bell was signalling 
the start of his fourth jump-off against Herr Thiedemann, of 
Germany, for the King George V Cup. 

For half an hour this duel had been going on. After the 
twenty-three finalists had jumped, three had been left in: 
Oliver, Thiedemann and Mr. Wilf White, the British captain, 
on Nizefella. For the first jump-off the fences were raised and 
the course slightly shortened. The red wall stood at five feet 
three. So did the white gate, five strides before which was a 
twelve-foot water. Others were suitably heightened and 
widened. All three horses jumped them easily, almost con- 
temptuously. Up went the fences again. This time the German 
horse, Meteor, jumping first, just brushed the gate down. Red 
Admiral almost imperceptibly flipped a bar, which fell. Then 
came Wilf White. He has won almost every jumping prize 
except this, our biggest, and—* Remember Drobny,’ someone 
said. ‘Is your heart in your mouth?’ asked the commentator 
of the spectators. It was—and in our boots a few seconds 
later when Nizefella failed at the water and crashed through 
the last bar, out of the hunt. Now it was Oliver v. Thiede- 
mann,.Red Admiral v. Meteor, Britain v. Germany. 

The jumps were not raised much for the third jump-off. 
Round went Meteor, easily, calmly, brilliantly clear. Round 
went Red Admiral. As he rose at the gigantic red wai, a 
single agonised yell, probably from Oliver’s father at the 
entrance, seemed to drag him up and over; and when he 
cleared the last fence safely the White City rocked. Up went 
the jumps again. From behind the scenes the five-feet-six 
Olympic gate was dragged in and erected. ‘They ought to 
divide, it’s not fair on the horses,’ moaned the soft-hearted. 
In came Meteor again, a big proud bay Hanoverian, Thiede- 
mann riding calmly and easily. A few moments later we were 
applauding, not entirely wholeheartedly, another dazzling clear 
round. And now here was Alan Oliver, twenty years old, 
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yietly circling in the arena, with the good wishes of thousands 





rs on a people winging towards him from the packed stands and 
mous from heaven knows how many television sets. 
saved As the bell rang, a hush descended. Y ou could almost hear 
om a Red Admiral’s hooves as he did his preliminary circle. Then 
into the commentator, impartiality gone, somehow conjured up a 
remark which relieved the tension without marring the moment. 
st ‘Four white socks, Alan,’ he said, ‘ride him till he drops.’ | 
Hy The crowd roared back their approval, and Alan Oliver, to | 
a his eternal credit, turned in his saddle towards the commen- | 
the tator and smiled his thanks. Then—silence again. Red | 
nd a Admiral slid smoothly over the first, second and third. As he 
— turned towards that mountainous wall there rose from the 
itish crowd a sudden babble of apprehension, quickly stilled. Red 
Admiral rose at it in dead silence and then again, dramatic- | 
ally. there came that single frantic yell, willing him over it. | 
7 On he went, smoothly, calmly, confidently. ‘ Another jump- | 
reak off, someone whispered. Over the water, a quick steady, then 
ings over the Olympic gate. Into the last fence, a roar of delight | 
the welling up into thousands of throats. He was in the air above 
i the final fence—a certain clear round, it seemed. Then there 
a burst forth a most extraordinary sound—a wild yell of joy 
a changing midway into an agonised wail. For softly, fatally, 
_ there fell from the last fence a white pole, displaced by one | 
— of Red Admiral’s descending hooves. Germany had won. 
rs It is partly the excitement and glamour of the International 
” Horse Show, typified by instances such as this, which cause so 


many aspiring horsemen to take up show-jumping. Many will 
be doing a Walter Mitty after this year’s Show, each imagining 
himself prancing beneath the arc lights under the eyes of 
thousands, a slight, elegant but brilliant figure, defeating 
v distinguished foreigners with careless ease, and standing stiffly 
with swelling breast while the National Anthem thunders forth 
his triumph. It is as well that they have such a goal before 
them, for the apprenticeship, served in the local shows and 








18. gymkhanas, is apt to be hard. Before they reach the White 

l City they will have spent many hours standing in driving rain 

- (or, less frequently, blazing heat) waiting for their almost ‘ 

he invariably belated class to start. In extreme cases they will A new View of Tl 

” have jumped in semi- or almost total darkness. They will 

ot have been part of a knot of furious competitors trying to ; , 

’ convince the organiser that his fences are incompetently or isolates a modern truth: today we live TI. 

: even dangerously put up. Their children will have got bored . =. es i | 
and started to bea Noleaten, Their horses will an mis- Fok pitets wend TE; grant Rneen poengh the sons 2D. 

ad behaved and they will have often trundled home in the dark- The doctor plunges TI into his patient’s arm. 


ness, empty-handed and dreary, wondering if it was not really 
a pretty futile way of spending a Saturday. But all will be 
worth it if they can attain the White City, that glamorous 
t goal separated from the local show by a gulf far, far wider, 


The housewife cooks and washes up TI. Travel by 


bicycle or bus is TI travel. Sportsmen play TI. 
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r in my opinion, than that which divides Aintree or Cheltenham Pah ; 
d from the humblest point-to-point. Consider any constructional or engineering 
‘ Tt is the show-jumping which draws the crowds to the White | project and you are considering some part, or part 
City, but every other kind of equine champion is there as well. | ; OA ae iy 

There are the hunters, glossy magnificent beasts of whom the | of a part, that is TI. Pre-fabricated sections ; 
, ignorant say, *U seless soft brutes wouldn't jump a stick if | steel or wrought aluminium: precision tubes of every 
-— they were asked to,’ but which nevertheless by setting a iis ; } ; 
_ standard play an essential part in our horse-breeding. There sort and size; pressure vessels: rolling mills, electrical 
' cin. Cena 4 swacine of dreecace : = ; , 
! are the hacks, and people who perform miracles of dressage. equipment—all this is TI territory. 
| And there are the children, set-faced immaculate little 


creatures escorted by formidable mammas who crouch like 
leopardesses at the ringside, ready at a moment’s notice to 
savage the judges, each other, or their own young. 

Not long ago the Spectator said it was time the Island Race 
got rid of the idea that only foreigners can be expected to win. 
Our horses and horsemen got rid of it some time ago. French 
racehorses no longer cross the Channel and win our big races; many trades Tl follows. 
at the Helsinki Olympics we were the Show-Jumping Gold 
Medallists, and despite a strong challenge from Germany at 
the White City this year we won the international team event, 
the Prince of Wales Cup, for the sixth successive year. So 
at the International Horse Show you have the happy though 
unfortunately rare experience of being agreeably and excitingly 
entertained by a sport at which the British can more than hold TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


their own. 
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Diplomatic Buffoonery 
By EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


HE same quality of farce that exists in insanity is also 

present in tyranny, and the grotesqueries of oligarchs 

tend to linger in the popular mind long after whip and 
faggot and political excesses are forgotten. So the fall of 
Rome has left us with a fat, fiddling Nero, and the protracted 
miseries of the Napoleonic wars have bequeathed the generic 
little comedian with greasy black forelock familiar to all 
music-hall audiences. It will be no different tomorrow, thank 
heaven, if pessimism proves unfounded and we succeed in 
projecting a man-size shadow into a human future. People 
will chuckle almost affectionately over a carpet-biting Hitler; 
Mussolini will be immortally the bull-frog of the Pontine 
Marshes and, who knows, some future Cambridge reviewer 
may even induce levity with an impression of the grimly 
uncompromising Stalin. The twentieth century is not short of 
sinister buffoons. 

History as buffoonery could, in fact, aptly describe these 
two volumes of diplomatic memoirs*, for they are exasper- 
atingly, if unconsciously, funny, even though the events with 
which they are concerned were only recently alarming head- 
lines in the daily papers. Ribbentrop’s is the less funny and 
the more exasperating. It was written at Nuremberg in the 
weeks before October 16, 1946, when he was executed as a 
war criminal, and contains the story of one of the shadiest 
diplomatic periods on record, the decade of appeasement. 

Ribbentrop can scarcely be accused of objectivity, nor, for 
that matter, can Alfieri, who was Italy’s ambassador to Hitler 
during the war: but the former seemed constitutionally 
incapable of distinguishing between truth and propaganda. 
Confronted by the chaos that his foreign policy did so much 
to create, he could only echo the braggadocio and arrogance 
that were the despair of all reasonable men when the German 
state was uprooting the sanities of Europe. Ribbentrop saw 
no inconsistency in boasting of his diplomatic success in con- 
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cluding a non-aggression pact with Russia—his meeting with 
Stalin and the top Communist ‘ brass’ was, he said, like a 
reunion of ‘old Party comrades ’—and at the same time jn 
quoting Hitler as his authority that ‘in this conflict between 
two worlds, the Orient and the Occident, the West was stab. 
bing in the back the very nation that was fighting for Europe 
and the whole civilised world.’ 

Still fanatically loyal to Hitler, he yet seeks to show himself 
as a man of some independence, albeit limited by his Fuehrer’s 
authoritarianism. In this connection he speaks of his oppo- 
sition to Hitler’s proposal to massacre prisoners of war as 
a reprisal for Allied bombing raids, and of his moderation 
on the Jewish question— the statement that an international 
Jewish central office was systematically promoting the bolshe- 
visation of the world is in my opinion untenable,’ he declares 
solemnly. For the rest his recital of German foreign policy is 
an unrelieved echo of Nazi propaganda. The declamatory 
accent, the very phraseology, is Hitler’s. The remilitarisation 
of the Rhineland, the Anschluss, the Sudeten occupation, the 
assassination of Czechoslovakia, all are represented as just and 
peaceful German measures impeded by the aggressive ambi- 
tions of Britain and others. ‘Tiso begged the Fuehrer to 
take the Slovak State under his protection.’ President Hacha 
“was received at the Reich Chancellory’ and gave the order 
to the Czechs to give the German troops a friendly welcome. 
“Even before the incorporation of the Czech rump state 
Britain had created a war psychosis, and systematically 
scanned the European horizon for potential German allies.’ 
Germany’s invasion of Poland was caused by increased Polish 
pressure on Danzig and the German-inhabited regions in the 
Corridor, etc 

This is Ribbentrop’s defence of his own career. It is 
familiar, crude and mendacious in almost every detail. At 
Nuremberg, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe had no difficulty in 
demonstrating its flimsiness, and Alan Bullock, in his intro- 
duction to the memoirs, merely has to state the known facts 
to expose the book as uninhibited paltering. 

It is perhaps labouring the obvious, therefore, to cite the 
evidence of a former confederate. Dino Alfieri does not 
appear to have felt any affection for Ribbentrop, but there is 
no reason to suppose that his account of the Nazi Foreign 
Minister’s career derives from anything but a close view of 
the latter in function. Hitler’s foreign policy “was a war 
policy, to which Ribbentrop’s only contribution consisted in 
his blind, slavish obedience to the will of the Fuehrer.’ As 
for Ribbentrop’s personality—‘if indeed he possessed one,’ 
Alfieri remarks with unnecessary malice—it was arrogant, 
pompous and obsessed with its owner’s superiority. * Ribben- 
trop talked only of his work, save when he repeated one of 
his set speeches about the genius of the Fuehrer, the certainty 
of victory, and the strength and happiness of the German 
people.” The German Foreign Minister’s principal war-time 
role was to imitate Hitler’s voice at the periodic meetings 
with Mussolini and Ciano which rapidly degenerated from 
melodrama to farce as Germany floundered on to defeat. 

In this brilliant, adult, and subtle apologia of a convinced 
Italian Fascist, Germany’s leaders are cruelly pinned down 
and labelled as neatly as a collection of unusual butterflies, 
but I do not think there is any substantial distortion in Alfieri’s 
heartless portrait of Ribbentrop, whose own memoirs might 
almost have been written to support it. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to excuse the curious aberration of judgement that 
permitted responsible English and French leaders to swallow 
German appeasement so uncritically. They leaped at the bait 
like hungry trout determined on suicide. One remembers 
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Hitler's monotonous formula: ‘This is positively my last 
territorial demand,’ and the lame ministerial statements in the 
House of Commons: ‘ We have Herr Hitler’s assurance. . . .’ 
The assurances were supplemented by excuses, the excuses by 
justifications, the justifications by fresh assurances. Then came 
the nadir of Munich, the British and French guarantee to 
Czechoslovakia, ‘ peace in our time.’ When Czechoslovakia 
was swamped, the world was told that England could scarcely 
be expected to go to war for a small central European state 
of whose existence many Englishmen were ignorant. This 
humiliating apology grated like sandpaper on sensitive con- 
sciences, and the discomfort was not eased by the thought 
that Germany had been presented with the rich Skoda arma- 
ments factory, and that by neutralising the efficient Czech 
army her eastern flank had been secured from attack. It was 
a victory accomplished not by force but by Hitler’s audacity 
and Goebbels’s advertising. 

For our part, we were told that we had bought time; the 
next Hitlerian ‘incident’ would find us ready and armed to 
the teeth. But when the expected occurred, one year later, 
jit was disconcerting to find ourselves drilling with obsolete 
P.14 rifles under illiterate old sweats, with barely a score of 
anti-aircraft guns to defend London, and with an air force 
scarcely large enough to safeguard the Isle of Wight. It 
required prodigious effort and valour, the British Navy, the 
mercy of the Lord and the military unorthodoxy of Hitler 
himself to stave off the defeat we richly deserved. 

If the rernarkably trivial memoirs of Ribbentrop have any 
value at all it is to remind us that Germany’s guilt was shared 
by Britain and France. Germany, whose concentration camps 
and racist doctrines could leave no doubt of the fate that 
awaited nations which passed under its control, raided the 
depleted moral coffers of Europe and got away with it at pistol 
point. The liberal democracies themselves unwillingly handed 
over the bullets for the gun in the hope that it would be 
pointed at someone else. One may temporise about the nature 
of morality, but there can be no disputing moral bankruptcy 
when it is encountered. Though Hitler is gone he has left 
the world terribly conscious of this insolvency and by no 
means certain that it can survive it. 


Latin Made Hard 


The Latin Language. By L. R. Palmer. (Faber and Faber. 45s.) 
Tuis is the first English attempt at a full-length portrait of the Latin 
language for half a century. In that time close scrutiny has increased 
knowledge of the detailed history of its development, of the constant 
changes in vocabulary and grammar. Knowledge of related languages 
of the Indo-European group has very greatly increased; two, indeed, 
Hittite and Tokharian, have been recovered and both of them cast 
light on Latin. Ideas about language have been widened and clarified 
by the increased knowledge of non-Indo-European languages, so 
that conceptions of grammar have been liberated from the domina- 
tion of one set of models. The scientific study of language has 
become so technical that it is often difficult for the ‘common reader’ 
to get advantage from it, but it has also attained broader views so 
that it can be presented in a much more illuminating manner if 
scholars will only believe that there is an interested public. In 
particular, progress has been made in describing languages for the 
benefit of those who do not know them. 

Professor Palmer statcs that he has written this book ‘for classical 
Students, for fellow scholars working in other fields, and for the 
interested laity.’ It is the task of a Spectator reviewer to discuss the 
book from the point of view of ‘the interested laity.’ This is not 
the place to praise Professor Palmer’s great scholarship, nor even to 
enlarge upon the great interest the book will have for anyone who 
reads Latin, through its sensitive account of the relationship of the 
literary styles to colloquial speech and of the gradual absorption of 
words and ideas from Etruscans, Greeks and, with Christianity, Jews. 

One of the difficulties about a book on language that Professor 
Palmer has had to face is that unless it is written exclusively for 
scholars, it must on different pages address different publics. Views 
can only be justified by more detailed and technical argument than 
the ‘common reader’ will want or even follow without a very long 
explanation. One of the greatest of linguistic scholars, as well as 
one of the most interesting writers on language, Antoine Meillet 
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describes in the preface to his Esquisse d’une Histoire de la Langue 
Latine how he was forced to recognise that he could not make the 
whole book accessible to every educated reader. But this d:d not 
make him despair of that reader. Surely if he had becn writing tcdi-y 
he would have had in mind those who know modern linguages but 
know little or no Latin. It is this public which Professor P:.imer 
entirely overlooks. Indeed he gives them fair warning by stirting 
his book with six lines of Caesar, wh:ch, like all the cxamples he 
quotes, he leaves untranslated. 


To one stumbling lover of Latin this is very sid. Professor Palmer 
has not only cut down his public. He has cut down his subject. 
By always talking as a ‘classic’ to ‘classics’ he has failed to «ppreciate 
some of the most interesting aspects of it. Scholars wr.ting about 
Chinese have succeeded in conveying, to those who know none, 
enough of the character of that language to extcnd one’s id: a of human 
expression. I have not seen the sister volume on Chinese in the same 
series as Professor Palmer’s book, but it is surely not written 
exclusively for those who know the language. 

Latin is not only a ‘classical’ language. It is also the fi st Western 
barbarian language whose speakers wrestled with their words in 
order to express the abstractions wh:ch were the suprem: ly original 
invention of the Greeks. (Was it the speakers of Early English or of 
Irish who made the next attempt that has survived?) Professor 
Palmer points out that such scholars as M. Marouzeau, who have 
insisted on the original earthy meanings of so many Latin words, of 
their peasant characteristics, forget in their cnihusiasm that at one 
time or another all civilised tongues were peasint tongues. But how 
infinitely more interesting this is in the case of Latin than in that of 
almost any other language than Greck, for a large part of the 
odourless, and often clankingly mechanical, part of our own speech 
is of Latin origin. It is of great importance to discover that these 
words, too, had a smell once. 

Take the Latin verb of sorrowful school memory. Meillet pointed 
out (was he the first?) that the Romans so reshaped their Indo- 
European verbs (which were based on aspect, not tense) that for the 
first time the speaker found it very d-fficult not to place an event in 
a definite time-sequence. This is a momentous trait of the Romans; 
it casts significant light on how they achieved their place in history. 
Professor Palmer draws attention to it in the following clear but 
unechoing words: ‘Latin evolved a comprehensive grammatical 
system of reference to present, future and past with each of its two 
aspectual stems (i.e. the imperfective and the perfective forms of the 
verb) and it was also meticulous in indicating the chronological 
relationship of events echeloned in time. This, too, was a Latin 
invention which is absent from Greek.’ Surely these words fail to 
suggest the excitement this discovery must have caused in his mind 
when he first learned about it! 


Could not Professor Palmer write another book, quite a short one, 
describing the characteristics of Latin to an intelligent and sensitive 
Chinese student who is never going to learn it? It would not only be 
a book of great interest to all whose knowledge of languages is 
limited to the modern ones of Western Europe but would startle by 
the exciting novelty of its perspectives many of those who spent sad 
years trying to write Latin verses. 

D. R. GILLIE 
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Men Below Zero 


Martyrs and Fighters: A History of War in the Warsaw Ghetto from 
Documents and Diaries. Edited by Philip Friedman. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 2\s.) 

Human Behaviour in the Concentration Camp. 
(Jonathan @ape. 18s.) 

SELDOM can an anthology have been devoted to anything quite so 
terrible as the events related in the first of these books. By 1940 
some 650,000 Jews from all over Poland had been crammed into 
Warsaw’s ghetto, mostly, it seems, in ignorance of what awaited them. 
Rumours of the total liquidation of Polish Jewry began to circulate 
eaily in 1942 but ‘common sense would not admit even the possibility 
of such a fact as the extermination of tens and hundreds of thousands 
of Jews.” By the end of the year no consoling doubt remained to the 
victims; they knew that if the plan went through they were all to die. 
For a people numbered in millions to know this beyond question, and 
for its ever-dwindling remnant to watch the process comp!cted as to 
well over ninety per ccnt., must be un.que in history. Even more 
remote from civilised experience were the details of th: business. 
The decision to fight had little to do with sclf-defence or even survival; 
in the main it was simply a decision to die fighting, reachc d only after 
long and agonising disputes never wholly resolved. By this time a 
mere 60,000 remained alive in the ghetto. It is difficult to say which 
was the mere pathetic—the care and skill of the preparat’ons, or the 
wretched paucity of arms, the first consignment of wh’ch consisted 
of a few grenades and ten revolvers. On April 20, 1943—-D-day for 
the final destruction of the ghetto—fight.ng began, to end scme weeks 
later with the escape of a few score exhausted Jews by way of sewers 
in which a far greater number had alrcady been gassed or drowned. 
The story emerges, with appalling vividness though no great coherence 
from a mass of letters, journals and reports which are listed in a 
bibliography. Heroism and nobility abound, but so, inevitably, do 
other qualities; in Warsaw men probably behaved both worse and 
better than anywhere clse on earth. Happy <nd incurious, ihe orphans 
march singing to the station, and their guardian, spared himself, 
fights to join them on the death-train; the old rabbi at th: Passover 
feast amid the fight:ng despairs and rallies; the young mother sits 
inert and witless, convicted of cann:balism; the crooks i.nd smugglers 
break out into feasting and gaiety, ignoring the swolkn corpses; 
clandestine arts and letters flourish in a feverish interm ttent way. 
Life in the steadily emptying Gehenna produces a miraculous com- 
pound of the resolute, the devoted and the p:caresque. To battle and 
murder, to suicide and grief and resignat.on, to faith and ch‘canery, 
to sacrifice and self-preservation, the Jew brings his private intensity, 
his perennial flashy undefeatable fire. Behind his wall, guarded in 
shame by a Jewish Gestapo, he was very much alone. The Polish 
populace, it appears, were seldom sympathetic and often hostile, 
while liaison with the Polish Home Army was difficult <nd usually 
ineffective, to say no worse. Perhaps out of deference to American 
public opinion, there is scarcely a mention of the role of the 
communists. 


Owing solely to his medical status, Dr. Cohen survived various 
concentration camps includ'ng Auschwitz, where his whole family 
was immediately murdered and where he himself sp. nt sixteen 
months. He is deeply concerned to maintain a scientist’s d-t2chment 
(from which he warns the reader to watch for lapses) and ‘n this he 
seems to have succecd.d. He begins by describing camp life in 
general and then deals successively with med‘cal aspects, the psycho- 
logy of the prisoner and the psychology of the SS. The physical 
outlines of camp life are already broadly familiar; it was a life so 
devised as to make of the lowest SS mana kind of remote arch-fiend 
with a whole hierarchy of p=* ner-fi.nds below him, all in effect 
possessing and exercising tne power of life and death. (It has been 
asserted that communist prisoners so placed deliberately uscd it for 
political purposes; Dr. Cohen has noth-ng to say on this.) The ensu- 
ing sections of the book are packed with interesting and horrifying 
data; one cannot say how much they add to existing knowk dge, but 
the gcneral presentation is cffective though the style is hardly f« licitous. 
The medical facts are occasionally heartening; the inc'dence of 
‘normal’ disease and illness and also, as in Warsaw, of su'cide, was 
surprisingly low; the human frame could stand far greater and more 
varied ill-use than had becn expected. The lust for life performed a 
familiar magic; comradesh’p usually failed in the extremity, but often 
the ind.v:dual could first accept, and then effectually banish from 
consciousness, the fact of approaching death. But even cxcluding 
such “extermination” camps as Auschwitz the death rates remain 
unrivalled. Indeed, it is hard to resist the conclusion, however 
much Dr. Cohen might deprecate its emphasis, that much of what was 
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uniquely loathsome in these places was also uniquely German. 
(After reading this book on top of the Warsaw horrors one finds 
oneself wondering how, even now and in spite of communism, 
any non-German in Europe can subdue a frantic loathing of Germany 
and all its people, though Dr. Cohen himself has done so much 
better.) This notion does in fact receive some support from the 
author, since he diagnoses German, and not just Nazi, society as 
peculiarly congenial to the motivation and practice of organised 
cruelty. His psychological findings, for the most part, are rigidly 
and rather ponderously Freudian, and my well be disputed in 
detail. 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


The Metropolitan Police 


Scotland Yard. By Sir Harold Scott. (Andre Deutsch. 16s.) 


Sir HAROLD Scott, who was Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police from 1945 to 1953, has dedicated this book to the men and 
women of that force, and he has done them credit. He establishes 
his claim that the Metropolitan Police have reached a remarkable 
degree of efficiency though seriously under strength, and he attacks 
sharply the false economy which has prevented Scotland Yard from 
offering terms and conditions of service that would attract all the 
recruits it needs in a period of full employment. ‘Since the war,’ he 
writes, “we have saved the cost of some 4,000 police officers, say three 
to four million pounds a year, at the price of a doubled prison popula- 
tion and a record level of crime. . . . These results do not make 
sense either socially or financially.” There is no real substitute for 
the man on the beat, says Sir Harold, but beats cannot now be fully 
manned. Various devices have been used with some success to cover 
this defect, but it is clear from this book that Scotland Yard needs 
more men to reduce arduous shift-working and to permit fuller 
training. Sir Harold also makes a sharp comment on the refusal of 
the fighting services to recognise the claims of the police on the 
young men of the country. In any future war, he observes, the police 
would certainly be as much in the front line as any of the armed 
forces. 

The record of the more dramatic events in Scotland Yard's work 
since the war makes an enthralling tale. Sir Harold has a plain and 
luc:d narrative style which carries the reader easily through the 
stories of d’Antiquis, Craig and Bentley, Haigh, Christie, Setty, 
and the theft of the Stone of Scone. But although Sir Harold’s main 
purpose is to proclaim the cfficiency of Scotland Yard’s machine, 
and the qualities of the men and women who work it—courage, 
thoroughness, intelligence, and loyalty to the service—this is not 
his sole purpose. Sir Harold was a civil servant at the Home Office 
and chairman of the Prison Commissioners before he took charge of 
Scotland Yard, and he is constantly aware of the problems of the 
relations between the police and society, and between society and the 
criminal. Of the former he says, rightly, that it has steadily improved 
since the Metropolitan Police were established in 1829, and he attri- 
butes this development largely to the principles laid down by the first 
joint Commissioners, Mayne and Rowan. Never did the police 
prove themselves to be better servants of the public than during the 
bomb attacks on London during the Second World War, and this 
achievement, as Sir Harold notes, undoubtedly helped the London 
policeman to gain for himself ‘the respect and affection of all but a 
lawless minority.’ But Sir Harold does not sufficiently explore the 
effects of the reduction of poverty as a factor in removing the picture 
of the policeman as an agent of harsh respectability. Moreover, 
as Sir Harold is well aware, the growing wholesomeness in the relation 
of the police and the public must positively be cultivated. One of 
the most fascinating chapters in the book is Sir Harold’s account 
of the measures taken to protect Marshal Tito during his visit to 
London which included that startling escort of police motor-cyclists 
—the nearest approach to the appurtenances of a police state that 
London had ever seen. Sir Harold suggests that it was no bad thing 
to show the public how quickly and cffectively police control could 
be raised te a point hitherto unknown—‘if only to demonstrate how 
necessary it is to maintain a vigilant watch on our liberties, so that 
the exceptional measures of that week never become the normal.’ 
The policeman as an individual is recognised by the public as a man 
who is calm, capable and kindly—but he is also part of the organisa- 
tion that protected Marshal Tito. 

Sir Harold is less satisfactory when he writes of the relation 
between society and the criminal, but perhaps it is too much to 
expect an elaborate study of such a subject in this book. He should 
make it in another. Why did Craig do as he did? Why did Donald 
George Thomas kill P.C. Edgar in 1948? Sir Harold seems to be on 
the verge of thorough comment but cuts himself short w.th th: 
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—— observation that broken homes and the example of elder 

rothers get young men into trouble. But unless men with the experi- 
ence and humanity of Sir Harold hold the mirror up to society it 
will never see how it produces such misfits, and never begin to find a 
remedy. FRANCIS BOYD 


Shakespearean Approaches 


Talking of Shakespeare. Edited by John Garrett. (Hodder and 
Stoughton with Max Reinhardt. 20s.) 


Tuis book could very easily have become a sort of Light Programme 
version of the annual Shakespeare Survey; or alternatively, the 
audience at Stratford-on-Avon to whom the lectures were addressed— 
‘primarily . . . those concerned with the teaching of Shakespeare at 
university or school levels’-—might have dictated a feeble or pedantic 
approach. In fact, neither has happened. 

The most fascinating lecture is a puzzling and (at first sight) 
crankily written piece by A. P. Rossiter, called, formidably enough, 
*Ambivalence—the Dialectic of the Histories.” The range is narrow 
and the ideas elusive but important. As a contrast, and to see some- 
thing which scurries over a wider field of similar study while never 
saying anything we have not heard before, one can turn to A. L. 
Rowse on ‘Elizabethan Drama and Society’: this is sub-titled ‘An 
Historian’s View,’ but Mr. Rossiter comes much nearer a proper 
view of the politics of the History plays. By digging into their 
meaty ironies and ambiguities, he gives us both a new view of an 
Elizabethan society more open to heterodoxy than we should have 
imagined and also—through this—a new way of tackling the plays 
themselves. What he has to say is made all the more convincing by 
his acute use of Wordsworth’s ‘A slumber did my spirit seal’ as test- 
piece and analogy; in three brilliant pages he (if one can use the 
phrase) ‘does an Empson’ which illuminates both the general ap- 
proach to the plays he is outlining and the particular poem he is 
using as an example. 

On the whole, it is the particular angle rather than the general 
which comes off best in the book. Norman Marshall's quite simple 
and frankly anecdotal reminiscences of Shakespearean productions 
in France, Germany and India, for instance, are more exciting and 
revealing than, say, Patric Dickinson on ‘Shakespeare Considered 
as a Poet’ or L. A. G. Strong’s compendium of slightly platitudinous 
thoughts on ‘Shakespeare and the Psychologists.’ For though both 
Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Strong have something to say, they have been 
forced by the breadth or arbitrariness of their subjects to make, 
quite often, the sort of portentous, pontifical generalisation which 
seems almost unavoidable in Shakespearean—or perhaps any 
literary—criticism : ‘Shakespeare, an artist so great as to be a universe 
in himself,’ or ‘William Shakespeare succeeded in portraying and 
communicating alive into our hearts with passion, the human scene, 
perhaps the whole of it, as no poet before or after him has ever done’; 
and so on. Dover Wilson's lecture on the editing of Shakespeare, 
on the other hand, succeeds, because he goes from his general theme 
straight to a particular play, Richard LI; so that, knotty as the 
strands are, they are less tangled than if he had tried to compress into 
twenty-six or twenty-seven pages the whole gallimaufry of Shakes- 
pearean textual problems. ANTHONY THWAITE 
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‘4 BOOK IN A THOUSAND’ 


Rama Retold 


AUBREY MENEN 


‘Beautifully written; very funny indeed; riotously 
readable . . . a book in a thousand, to delight you 
by its artistry, to make you laugh, and to make 
you think’ MORCHARD BISHOP, Jo/in O’London’s 
‘Irony, wit, and brilliant invention’ The Times 
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Joys of Literature 
Lonely Pleasures. By Daniel George. (Cape. 15s.) 


ANTHOLOGIES are supposed to be out of date at the moment but a 
self-chosen George anthology deserves to be always in fashion. There 
are more than sixty pieces here, some of them reprinted but all of 
them as buoyant as ever. They concern anything from medieval 
literature to dictionaries of quotations, and each one is more 
unexpected than the one before. A piece entitled ‘Dear Readers,’ 
for instance, starts,“ The Character of the Cat in Kafka’s Castle: that 
is what I want to write about’, but finishes with a conversation in a 
public library between people who read books, not reviews, and can 
never remember authors’ names. Mr. George on the other hand 
seems to remember everything, and his knowledge of the curiosities 
of literature, from The Booke of Prittie Conceites to the <ontemporary 
Catholic novel, is unrivallec. 

In the midst of it all two main themes keep on glowing while all 
the others go off bang in a tantalising shower of coloured lights, 
These are (1) literature is to be enjoyed and (2) critics are a bore, 
The themes are, needless to say, related. While describing, perhaps 
approving, the painstaking efforts of American scholars to explain 
Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, Mr. George adds triumphantly, 
‘Fortunately, reading Joyce is fun. Joyce meant it to be.’ And when 
it comes to Shakespeare criticism (‘without him English literary 
criticism would never have been able to carry on’) the conclusion is 
the same—‘Only sometimes I do just like to read him for fun.’ This 
is surely the secret, the reason why every line of Mr. George is fun 
without being arch or whimsical or Elia-like or public-bar rum- 
bustious. He enjoys literature and, more important, life. ‘Literature 
has no discernible effect upon life—only upon literature, and literature 
isn’t life.” He is a good critic because he knows that criticism can 
never replace creative writing. 

Mr. George confesses that his ‘finest hours have been fugacious.’ 
What one should say, of course, is that all these miscellanies are very 
entertaining but such an independent writer should make more of 
himself; he should group himself into one man—a novelist, or better 
still, a biographer—and produce a Solid Piece of Work. In other 
words, that he should be more grudging of his peculiar riches, behave 
like other people and aspire towards a bowler hat. (Perhaps he has 
one, just from cussedness.) This would be a mistake. When someone 
obviously enjoys waving to everybody from the balcony it would be 
a pity to ask him to go into the house and draw the curtains. There 
is never enough largesse. 

MARGARET CROSLAND 


Liberty in Ireland 


The Freedom of the Press in Ireland, 1784-1841. 
(Faber & Faber. 25s.) 


DwuRING the period of which Dr. Inglis writes, Ireland, like England, 
enjoyed a freedom of the press which was limited only by the law 
of libel. But the political condition of Ireland was so different from 
that of England as to change very greatly the nature of the limitation. 
In Ireland, judges, and to some extent juries also, were subservient to 
the administration—Dublin Castle—and the Castle, conscious of the 
need for vigilance in a hostile country, sought to extinguish all news- 
papers except those which were tied to its interests. On these legal 
and political foundations there arose a structure, which reached its 
perfected stage during the time as Chief Secretary of Robert Peel 
(1812-18). Opposition printers and publishers were overwhelmed 
by prosecutions for libel, tried, with the inevitable results, by judges 
who acted, in Dr. Inglis’s words, as ‘supernumerary crown counsel’, 
and by packed juries or, if legal pretext could be found, no juries at 
all. Heavy stamp duties and advertisement duties undermined the 
financial base of an opposition press, while the Government press 
was rewarded by the insertion of Proclamations, by Government 
advertisements, by pensions and places for its publishers and by 
access to exclusive information. This system was, for a time, 
successful in silencing the opposition press, but it failed in its more 
positive aim. People could be prevented from reading seditious 
papers but they could not be forced to read the Government ones. 
The system began to fall into decay—and this is the most interesting 
part of Dr. Inglis’s study—in the 1820s, during the agitated phase 
which preceded Catholic emancipation. In this period, the Govern- 
ment in London was divided on this great, and mainly Irish, question; 
Dublin Castle suffered a much sharper division and, most important 
of all, the Protestant section of the Irish population, which provided 
most newspaper-readers and all juries in libel trials, became bitterly 
critical of the Castle. In 1824, the Castle prosecuted the successful 
and violently right-wing Protestant Dublin Morning Star for a clear 
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libel against the Lord Lieutenant, Wellesley—and failed to obtain a 
conviction. At the same time the divisions in the Castle itself led 
to the further decline, and eventually the abandonment, of the Castle 
press. The pro-Catholic and nationalist papers gained in confidence 
and in immunity from the divisions of their enemies. Dr. Inglis’s 
study stops before the emergence of the first really successful nationalist 
paper—the Nation—but it shows how the way was opened for 
articulate nationalism. Dr. Inglis refrains, with an austerity that does 
him credit, from saying that ‘the system perished by its internal contra- 
dictions’ but he shows in detail just how such contradictions operated. 

The Freedom of the Press in Ireland will be of interest not only to 
historians but to all those-—lawyers, journalists, colonial adminis- 
trators and agitators—who are seriously involved in the relations 
between government and public opinion, especially in zones where the 
two are opposed. The book—which is the sixth in the series Studies 
in Irish History, sponsored by the History Schools of Dublin Univer- 
sity, the National University of Ireland and Queen’s University, 
Belfast—is, as one would expect, a solid picce of scholarship and a 
pioneer work in its field. In view of its wider interest, however, it is 
rather a pity that Dr. Inglis has assumed quite such a high degree of 
knowledge of Irish and English history on the part of his reader. 
A few sentences of ‘background’ here and there—on such puzzling 
matters as the relation of the Irish administration to the Irish 
Parliament—would have made the book much easier reading for the 
non-specialist. Such a reader—and also some of the more ignorant 
specialists—will find it helpful to begin by reading Appendix A, 
‘The Law of Libel’, which contains information indispensable to the 


clear understanding of the book as a whole. 
DONAT 0°’ DONNELL 


New Novels 

O Pale Galilean. By Paul Roche. (Harvill. 10s. 6d.) 
Jumping Joan. By C. H. B. Kitchin. (Secker & Warburg. | 2s. 6d.) 
The Mourners. By Mary Murry. (Peter Nevill. 11s. 6d.) 
Street of the Barefoot Lovers. By Joseph Foster. (Alvin Redman. 

12s. 6d.) 
Mr. ROCHE writes about the possession of a young English priest in 
an Italian seminary by a satyr from the Campagna. In the hands of 
a Norman Douglas this might have been a likely recipe for a souffle; 
Mr. Roche has produced a bread pudding. 

It is hard to imagine a less wicked, less inventive, less determined 
satyr (the Devil has promised him his soul back if he can get the 
immaculate young man sinning solidly within three days) or a more 
tedious, more tepid seminarist. The moral behind O Pale 
Galilean is ‘that the secret of Humanism lies in Christianity but that 
Christianity without Humanism has no secret.’ All right—give me 
a couple of minutes to get over my suspicion of the capital H, and I 
will willingly suspend my disbelief in Mr. Roche’s rosy thinking. 
But then the trouble starts; for even if he knows the secret of 
Humanism he doesn’t know the secret of writing a story: which is 
to write a story not set up a row of pegs to hang talk on; or, if you 
do, to make the talk good. Mr. Roche does neither; and as a 
result his book, for all its careful construction and able character- 
isation, fails either to entertain or instruct. 

The stories in Jumping Joan range, as the blurb gleefully points 
out, ‘from the uncanny and supernatural to crime and horror.’ Mr. 
Kitchin is a sort of provincial Algernoon Blackwood who has read 
The Turn of the Screw and Wells’s short stories. His charicters are 
determinedly unpleasant, his backgrounds are zealously ordinary. 
Evil and madness and ugliness romp like puppies down his seaside 
terraces and suburban avenues—and about as frighteningly. Merry 
Mr. Kitchin’s chief trouble is that most of his stories are far too 
Jong. *The Cousins’ for example, has about ten pages in it not the 
sixty that he stretches it over. I quite enjoyed the title story, ‘The 
Gourd’ and the ending of ‘No Nice Tea in the Summerhouse.’ 
But even at his best the over-elaboration of character, the crawling 
dialogue, the building up of background detail for its own sake, 
all this ultimately becomes simply irritating. 

The Mourners starts merrily too with four men standing at the 
Open grave of a fey actress called Una: Christopher, the childhood 
friend; Charles, the pompous wartime husband; Nicholas, the 
dreamy, neurotic actor-lover; and Earl P. Grossman, the vulgar 
impresario with whom she was (it seems) living when she died. 
So—can you guess?—off we go on the quest of Who Really Was 
Una? To be effective this tired literary device must at least have 
something to find out. And with Una, unfortunately, there’s nothing. 
“Somehow she was—different,’ says Mr. Grossman. ’TJis Pity She’s 
A Bore she should have played in; together with Christopher, 
Charles, Nicholas and Earl P. 


It is a relief to turn from the obvious sincerity of Miss Murry to the 
slick tough, professional sentimentality of Mr. Foster. Street of the 
Barefoot Lovers does for Mexico City what A Nerrow Street did for 
Paris. It is the story of Paradise Plaza—where Facundo Vasquez 
broods about Seville among his fifteen children; where Antonia 
longs for a wall to paint and meets an American; where Esperanza 
dreams of a respectable house in the suburbs; where Tito will steal 
you a piano key by key, pedal by pedal, if you want onc; where 
you can pawn a wedding dress for seventy-nine cents; where dirt 
and beauty and smallpox and religion and cock-fighting and poverty 
and—above all—breeding, make, in Mr. Foster’s breathless cablese, 
an exciting and often real verbal kaleidoscope of colour and cruclty. 
Mr. Foster knows and loves (and hates) his Mexico City as deeply as 
Mr. Paul his Paris. He is an impatient writer though, bursting to 
get his heart-beats down on paper before he loses their rhythm; 
strident sometimes; often careless, unw.lhin:; to let the city itself 
shape his book into the bigger, gentler th ng it could clearly have 
become. But nevertheless, for all its faulis of sentimen ality and 
haste, Street of the Barefoot Lovers remains #1: xhilarating c xperience. 
Which is more than can be said for the respectable blue se: ge of the 
English books I’ve had io look at this weck. 

JOHN METCALF 


Profi'te of Britain 


A Book of British Profiles. Comp led from thc Observer by Sebastian 
Haffner. (Heinemznn. 16s.) 

PROFILES are the sequins that glitter briefly on the expend:.ble fabric 
of newspaper journalism: we all enjoy reading them, but do we 
want to be reminded of them when their purpose is gone? The 
Observer has thought well enough of forty of its profiles published 
in the last five years to reprint them as a book. The result is offered 
as a ‘composite profile of contemporary Britain.’ 

A good profile is like a well-kept family album: there are scenes 
which the subject would rather have forgotten, but which help 
enormously to clear the reader’s view. No one can say this of the 
Observer profiles ; they lack certainty. The range is wide: Mr. Bevin, 
Lloyd’s, J. B. Priestley, the London Zoo. Every mouthful of the 
cake is full of plums and nuts——but a slice is missing. The book is 
not quite Britain. 

It is the pride of the writers of these profiles (how many of them 
were written by Mr. Sebastian Haffner, who edits the book, is not 
revealed) that they can see all sides. But in their search for the 
characteristic, they have perhaps lost sight of the significant. For 
their view of celebrities is too tempered (with the exccption of Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson, where peevishness sets in), their survey of institu- 
tions too jovial, for us quite to believe in what they see. In too many 
cases, the profiles are like those BBC programmes in which we 
Meet the People: the people are there all right, but they are quite 
unlike anyone the average citizen is likely to mect in a Sabbath-day’s 
journey. 

A few of the profiles are splendid, and justify their republication: 
Sir Winston Church'll (one of the best short articles on him that 
has been written), Ernest Bevin, the House of Commons, George 
Russell of the Lupins. But most do not outlast the day er v. hich their 
relevance was great. 

Newspaper writing is one of the hardest things to deserve remem- 
brance. As a social portrait, the Observer book goes easily on every 
‘general reading’ list: but, as with other portraits, it h-lps if we 
examine the subject first ourselves, before we trust the artist's eye. 

DAVID STONE 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Winterstoke. By L. T. C. Rolt. (Constable. 
16s.) 

Although the Darleys had made a practice 
of planting coppice wood, the rate of regene- 
ration of the depleted woodlands could not 
keep pace with the demands of the two blast 
furnaces. The bare hillsides of High Hanger 
and Great Ketton, once so richly clothed 
with noble stands of timber but now a waste 
of scrub and saplings, told their own tale. 
Something must be done if the Darley Bank 
Ironworks was to escape the fate which had 
overtaken so many Sussex furnaces. 

THERE is the measure of Mr. Rolt’s sense of 
topography. His writing is not flawless: 
sometimes he gallops to keep up with 
history, but his feeling in the matter is 
infallible. He belongs in that genre which 
has survived the threat of the guide books. 
He fecls for the look and atmosphere of 
country, for local—and wider—history, for 
architecture and history, regret for the loss 
of the old, understanding for the gain of 
‘progress.” He sees the inevitability of 
change, the place, people who produce it 
and people whom it produces. 

His h.story is the product of much and 
careful study: his sympathy with that 
amalgam of people and place which is a 
town is of that kind which is so peculiarly 
English as to give England a tradition of 
topographical writing such as not even 
Scotland or lreland has ever fruly shared. 

His Winterstoke is one town and many 


towns. It is every midland industrial town 
or none: in some respects it is any English 
town. Because he created it like a novelist’s 


character, it is as true in the imagination as 
in fact. Its story is both an historical novel 
and a sociological study. The reader comes 
to know it as his own town and, as if it 
were his own town, he hates its wrongnesses 
yet loves it because it is his own. If Winter- 
stoke provides a history lesson, it also makes 
understandable centuries of people of other 
ideas than our own. 

We are Mr. Rolt’s fellow-townsmen: we 
are permitted to disagree, but we are as 
powerless as he is to arrest the movement 
of history or to stir the inertia of reaction. 

One had known Mr. Rolt as a chronicler 
of canals and of railways: here they are 
characters who knit the plot with place and, 
in all four yarns, people are the central 
strand. 

To read this book is to know better that 
history which is the understanding of our- 
selves and the place we live in: it is to feel 
with that peculiarly and evocatively English 


artist, the topographer. | * 
The Analysis of an Obsessional. By R. W. 
Pickford. (The Hogarth Press. 21s.) 


Tue author of this book, although a doctor 
twice over, is not a medical man. As a 
practising psycho-analyst, who wishes to 
communicate his Freudian enlightenment, 
he has to face this first obstacle to goodwill 
and understanding, because in Britain lay 
analysis has always been viewed with some 
reserve; and so he begins by referring his 
prospective patient to a psychiatrist (not an 
analyst) for his assurance that the young 
man would not be likely to come to serious 
harm in undergoing this treatment—a course 
of action which inspires respect for his 
humility rather than confidence in his 
familiarity with cases of mental illness. 
After this faltering start, however, every- 
thing goes swimmingly; indeed the relative 


ease with which the patient’s symptoms 
retreat must excite the envy of any 
psychiatrist who reads this book. There 
will be some, no doubt, who will reflect that 
this may have been primarily an affective 
disorder, consequent upon the young man’s 
bereavement, which would have run a 
similar course had he been offered treatment 
of quite a different kind: but no one would 
deny that during his treatment the patient 
received help and material support from 
this analyst, or that he was a very much fitter 
and happier young man at the end of it. 

Dr. Pickford is not concerned to justify 
his conduct of the case, but to use it as the 
basis for a detailed account of the technique 
of psycho-analytic therapy, and for an 
exposition of its main hypotheses. Theory 
and practice are made to illustrate each 
other; but at times the illustration does not 
quite fit. This is partly because the author 
tends to protest too much. For example, he 
writes: ‘The material presented in this book 
is as Objective as any scientific material, and 
the theories used to handle it are just on the 
same level as any other scientific theories.’ 
This displays an ignorance of the distinction 
between what Jaspers calls verstehende and 
erkldrung concepts which defeats his own 
aim of asserting the legitimate claims of 
psycho-analysis. 

Much of the book is taken up with the 
analysis of significant dreams, and in this 
the author displays a subtle and _ lively 
imagination: it is only when he turns from 
practising his art to expounding it as a 
science that confusion arises. For example, 
having newly emphasised ‘the passive and 
impersonal nature of psycho-analysis,’ he 
goes on to talk of his ‘power to effect 
changes in the patient’s personality,’ and 
again of ‘exploiting his personality,’ by 
‘that almost ‘imperceptible touch.” What is 
never left in question, however, is his dis- 
interested enthusiasm for the subject, and 
hi$ goodwill. These qualities will ensure 
that his book, in spite of minor imperfec- 
tions, will do what he wants of it, which is 
presumably to excite a sympathetic interest 
in Freudian theory and practice among 
readers who are comparative newcomers to 
this subject. G.M.C. 


Manuel de Falla. By Jaime Pahissa. (Museum 
Press. 15s.) 
Tuis is the English translation of a book 
that appeared in Spanish seven years ago. 
The author is a Catalan composer, now 
settled in the Argentine, and his friendship 
with Falla began in 1914 and ended only 
with Falla’s death in 1946. He deals more 
with the composer’s life than with his music, 
filling in much of the background and giving 
considerable biographical detail which has 
hitherto not been easily available in English. 
His approach is not subtle and he is generally 
content to chronicle without explaining or 
commenting on the facts of Falla’s life. Thus 
there emerges no very clear picture of the 
man, the key to whose character is still best 
sought in his music; nor does he relate 
Falla’s music to that of his contemporaries, 
though he stresses his debt to the French 
composers with whom he became acquainted 
as a young man in Paris. Falla’s own writings 
were collected and published in Madrid, 
also in 1947, and these should certainly 
be translated into English as a pendant to 
the present book. M. C. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


~ THE STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Continued Steady Expansion 





THe One-hundred and forty-first Ordinary 
Meeting (being the Annual General Meeting 
for the year 1954) was held on July 28 in 
London, Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, G.C.M.G. 
K.C.B. (the Chairman), presiding F 

The following is an extract from his circu 
lated statement: 

As would be expected of an_ Institution 
such as ours, which has to develop with the 
development of Africa, the total of our assets 
continues steadily to grow rhis year the 
Balance Sheet has increased by something 
over £25 million to a total of £363 milliog, 
You will recall that in 1953 we decided to 
increase our capital by £2 million and 
although there were special reasons connected 
with the banking law in the Union of South 
Atrica which made this desirable, it is clear 
that an increase was more than justified by 
the continued expansion in our business. | 
may remind you that in 1939 the total of our 
Balance Sheet amounted to £86 million. In 
the fifteen years that have passed since then 
our figures have multiplied more than four 
times and, although the value of money has 
fallen considerably in the intervening period, 
there is no doubt that the business of the 
Bank has made real progress 

From the Profit and Loss Account it will 
be observed that the balance of profit for 
the year after providing for taxation and 
after making transfers to the Pension Fund 
and to the Reserve for Contingencies amounts 
to £635,811 Adding the balance carried 
forward from last year’s accounts of 
£310,447, we have £946,258 for disposal, 
Out of this profit an Interim Dividend of 
Is. per share was paid on January 30 last, 
After deducting Income Tax this cost 
£192,500 and there thus remains for us to 
deal with £753,758. 

We have appropriated £175,000 this year to 
writing down the value of premises. After 
appropriating this sum_ there remains 
£578,758 available and the Board recommend 
that a final dividend for the year of 1s. 3d, 
per share be paid, leaving £338,133 to be 
carried forward. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Despite recurrent apprehensions of political 
trouble, both international and domestic, th 
year under review has again been one o 
marked prosperity in the Union. It has been 
described as a year of consolidation rathet 
than of expansion; but this does not mean 
that it has been a period of stagnation. On 
the contrary, there has been a steady and 
substantial advance in almost every field of 
economic activity. In the circumstances it 
is not surprising that the advances made by 
the Commercial Banks last year also reached 
record levels, due in part to the substantial 
assistance required for financing crops. 

In September last, the Federation of 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland came into being, 
This marks a great step in the history of 
these territories and there is every reason to 
hope that with its combination of agricule 
tural and mineral wealth, and growing 
industrialisation, the Federation will develop 
into a strong and well-balanced economies 
unit. 
The statement gives a brief summary of 
economic and trading conditions in Southe 
West Africa, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda 
and Zanzibar, and concludes: In spite of the 
general conditions in East Africa, where it 
operates, our Finance and Development 
Corporation has had a reasonably successful 
year. 

The report was adopted. 
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G.R.A. TRUST 
Approval of Preference Stock Repayment 


Tue twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Greyhound Racing Association Trust, 
Ltd., was held on July 22 in London. 

Mr. Francis §. Gentle, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, stated that attendances 
and totalisator turnover had continued to fall 
because of the discriminatory 10 per cent. 
Pool Betting Duty: against the £62.000 
recommended in dividends, there was a 
“staggering tax bill” of £1,759.000. 

The Group’s Trading Profit had neverthe- 
less risen from £213,000 to £234,000, and one 
of the main factors contributing to that 
improvement had been the continued careful 
exercise of economy in all directions to meet 
changing circumstances, 

The Company's business had been built up 
to its pre-eminence in the greyhound racing 

world by giving first consideration to the 
interests of its Patrons, on whom it was 
dependent, and there had been no lowering 
of “G.R.A. standards.” 

The Accounts and the Directors’ Report 
thereon were adopted, the 10 per cent. divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Stock was confirmed 
and the retiring Directors were re-elected. 

Special Resolutions for the repayment, pro 
rata and at par, of 50 per cent. of the Com- 
pany’s £800,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Stock were adopted subject to confirma- 
tion by the Court: in the Board's opinion the 
repayment would benefit (a) the holders of 
the 8 per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock, 
in so far as concerned their remaining 
£400,000 of 8 per cent. preference capital. by 
increasing the ratio of preferential “ cover” 
available for both income and capital, and 
(b) the holders of the Ordinary Stock by 
reducing a prior charge as regards both 
income and capital, whilst leaving the Com- 
pany still adequately supplied with working 
capital. 





MILLARS’ TIMBER AND TRADING 
COMPANY 


Proposed Capital Reorganisation 


THe annual general meeting of Millars’ 
Timber and Trading Company, Ltd., was held 
on July 23 in London. 

Col. Clive E. Temperley, O.B.E., M.C., 
B.Sc., presiding, in the course of his speech, 
said: For some time your directors have been 
considering the capital structure of the com- 
pany. In 1936 the Capital of the company 
was reorganised. Substantial arrears of pre- 
ference dividends were wiped out and the 
nominal value of the issued Ordinary shares 
was written down from 20s. to 4s. Since 
then your company has consistently earned 
profits and has ploughed back a large part 
of them into the business. In this way it 
has accumulated substantial reserves and has 
replaced at least some, if not all, of the 
capital previously lost. Your directors there- 
fore think the time has come to replace some 
of the amount written off the Ordinary 
shares 18 years ago. One of the overall 
eflects of the scheme is that the nominal 
value of the Ordinary shares will be written 
up from 4s. per share to 10s. per share. 

The total charge ahead of the Ordinary 
shares is £55,250 per annum, which compares 
with an ordinary dividend of £68,000 on the 
30 per cent. basis we recommend this year. 
The capital is therefore particularly high- 
geared in that the prior charges amount at 
present to nearly as much as the Ordinary 
dividend and, secondly, the capital includes 
non-Cumulative Preferred Ordinary shares 
which are, in fact, Non-Cumulative Pre- 


ference shares—not a very attractive form of 
security. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE SIMPLIFIED 

Y6ur directors think that all members of 
the company would benefit if its capital 
structure were simplified and the Preferred 
Ordinary shares done away with. This would 
reduce the prior charge standing in front of 
Ordinary dividends and would improve the 
general marketability of the company’s issued 
capital. They accordingly propose to seek 
the approval of the shareholders for the con- 
version of 5 Preferred Ordinary shares of 10s 
each into 3 Ordinary shares of 10s. each. 

The consent of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee has been obtained, and it is proposed 
that the scheme shall take effect as from 
January 1, 1954 Thus the Preferred 
Ordinary dividend of 6 per cent. recom- 
mended in the accounts will be the last 
Preferred Ordinary dividend paid and the 
new Ordinary shares which holders of Pre- 
ferred Ordinary shares will receive will rank 
for Ordinary dividend jin respect of the profits 
earned in this year of 1954. You will have full 
particulars early next month. The directors 
strongly recommend the scheme to you for 
your acceptance, and they hope that, if you 
agree, you will not fail to send in your 
proxies in favour of the. proposals as soon 
as you receive them. 

The report was adopted. 





NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


Record Production and Profits 


Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s Statement 


Tue following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, circujlated with the Annual Report 
and Accounts for the year ended March 3], 
1954: 

The results for the year to March 31, 1954, 
include four months’ sales to the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Materials at negotiated 
prices related to the United States export price 
and eight months’ sales at rather lower prices 
based on the London Metal Exchange quota- 
tions. The latter, after an initial sharp drop 
from the last United Kingdom controlled 
price of £252 a ton, rose gradually but 
almost uninterruptedly from an average price 
of £227 in August last year—for prompt 
copper—to an average price in June this 
year of £239 per ton. 

There has, moreover, been a notable narrow- 
ing in recent months in the discount of the 
price of copper for delivery three months 
forward as against the prompt price; this 
discount, or backwardation, has come down 
from £15 15s. per ton at the beginning of 
March to £2 7s. 6d. per ton at the end of 
June, a trend which provides satisfactory con- 
firmation of the underlying strength of the 
market for at least the immediate future. 


NEW RECORD COPPER PRODUCTION 


Production of finished copper, at over 
115,000 long tons, set a new record, but 
included 5,000 tons from treatment of excess 
stocks of process copper at the Refinery at 
the previous year-end. New production for 
the year was almost 110,000 long tons, and 
exceeded the target rate of production under 
the Third Stage Extensions programme— 
which had been set at 108,000 long tons per 
annum—even though all the additional plant 
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under the programme was not available for 
the whole of the year. 


FOURTH STAGE EXTENSIONS 
PROGRAMME 


The Fourth Stage Extensions programme 
now authorised is expected to cost about 
£24 million. It is intended to ensure the 
continuance for many years of the present 
rate of production, although it will also pro- 
vide a _ practicable basis from which to 
initiate future expansion if such should 
appear warranted. 

The desirability of spreading mining 
operations more evenly over the ore reserves 
has been very much in mind for many years, 
and the intention now is to mine simul- 
taneously from the Nechanga West and 
Nchanga Orebodies—a reduction in the rate 
of mining at Nchanga West being offset by 
mining a much greater tonnage of Nchanga 
ore, so that despite the latter’s lower grade 
overall production of copper will not be 
affected. 


After full investigation the Consulting 
Engineers put forward recommendations for 
extracting Nchanga ore by open-pit methods, 
and your Board accepted these recommenda- 
tions. Production from the pit should begin 
in 1957. 

In 1951 I informed members that a further 
drilling programme was in progress: results 
to date indicate an addition of about 
14,500,000 tons of ore, at the very satisfactory 
grade of 6.48 per cent. copper, to the existing 
reserves in the Nchanga West Orebody which, 
in round figures, amount to 37,000,000 tons 


at per cent. copper. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


It is very gratifying to be able once again 
to report a record profit. A reduction in 
average selling price as against the preceding 
year was more than made good by increased 
sales—even though sales were restricted by 
the absorption of a substantial slice of the 
year’s production in the lengthy “ pipeline” 
to overseas consumers which had to be filled 
when the free market in copper was re-estab- 
lished. 

A reserve of three-quarter million pounds 
existed against this eventuality, and has there- 
fore been added to the year’s profit, together 
with over half a million pounds from tax 
liabilities previously overestimated. to give a 
disposable profit for the year of just over 
£10 million. Of this sum it is proposed that 
£7 million shall be paid as dividend, at the 
rate of 20s. (net) per unit of stock, and that 
£3 million shall be transferred to General 
Reserve. 


FUTURE TRADING OUTLOOK 


Although I can give no opinion on the 
long-term trend of prices, I feel justified in 
saying that there appears to be no immediate 
prospect of a weakening of the market. The 
bulk of the Company's output is under con- 
tract for delivery over varying periods ahead 
on satisfactory terms and we do not anticipate 
much difficulty in disposing of the balance. 

Although only 17 years old, your Company 
may now be said to have reached maturity. 
Its physical expansion is for the time being 
almost complete and it is entering on a spell 
of relative consolidation. In terms of output, 
it ranks as one of the largest copper mines in 
the world and, if the measure be ore reserves, 
it is among the richest; I am confident that 
your Company has before it a long and 
prosperous trading career 

Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts 
are obtainable from the Head Office, Kitwe, 
or from the Transfer Offices at 44 Main 
Street, Johannesburg, or at 11 Old Jewry, 
London, E.C.2 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


We read frequently in the newspapers of 
cuts being made in American petrol prices 
but when I come to fill up my car at the 
filling station I am confronted with the same 
old price which I feel is much too high. 
This makes me swear under my breath to 
write to the Monopolies Commission and 
one of these days I will post the letter which 
is at present written in letters of fire in my 
imagination. It is futile for the garage man 
to say that the cheaper grades of petrol are 
cheaper—by about a Id. a gallon this year 
—because the petrol combines spend hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds in advertising 
in order to tell me not to buy this grade but 
to fill up my tank on the premium stuff and 
watch the difference. I know that out of 
the 4s. 64d. per gallon for the premium 
grade the Chancellor is taking 2s. 6d. in 
tax but that only makes me angry also with 
the Chancellor for raising the prices of all 
manufactures unnecessarily. The question 
is whether 2s. a gallon ex-tax is a fair price 
to pay for motor fuel. My answer is that 
if it was a fair price a year ago it is not a 
fair price today because in the meantime it 
has been heavily over-produced and Gulf 
prices, on which it is supposed to be 
based, have fallen by over 11 per cent. In 
the United States I read that ‘excessive 
stocks and a continuous pressure of sup- 
plies, unused refinery capacity of about 
1 million barrels a day and excess crude pro- 
duction capacity of nearly 1} million barrels 
a day...these are the main features of 
today’s oil abundance.’ I quote from the 
Petroleum Press Service, the official organ 
of the oil industry, which adds: ‘ Happenings 
in the oil business there (USA) exert their 
influence in the remainder of the world.’ 
But not apparently in Britain! Shortly we 
shall read of Persia’s Abadan refinery re- 
starting and adding its quota to the petrol 
glut. But I will take a bet that I shall still 
be paying the same old price in north-west 
Berkshire. 
Shell Oil 


These remarks are not intended to make 
the investor rush into the market to buy the 
equities of the oil combines which appear 
to be exploiting the motor user so ruthlessly. 
On the other hand I would not stand in his 
way. But he must be careful which combine 
he chooses. Although theré is a ‘gentie- 
man’s agreement’ among the top directors 
of these international companies not to fight 
each other in the world’s markets—and to 
stand by each other when a foreign State 
tries to grab their properties through 
‘nationalisation’—there is plenty of keen 
sales competition in individual markets. 
The Shell Oil Company of America was 
first in the field with its petrol ‘additive’ 
and I notice that its earnings in the first 
six months of this year were 25 per cent. 
up on the first half of 1953. This indicates 
that it is gaining on its competitors and I 
imagine that the same thing is happening 
in this country in the case of Shell‘ premium.’ 
Whether it will be reflected in the Shell 
Transport accounts is another matter, for a 
holding company of this size can hide its 
real earnings as easily as if a new Companies 
Act had never been passed. But for what 
it is worth a half-yearly interim report is 


due to be published by Shell in about two 
months’ time. This arises indirectly from 
the fact that Royal Dutch (its senior partner) 
has been listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange which requires quarterly earnings 
to be published as a condition for its quota- 
tion. If Royal Dutch can publish quarterly 
reports, so can Shell Transport and I hope 
their directors will consider that in the 
interests of good public relations they cannot 
withhold from the British public informa- 


tion which their Dutch partner has to give 
the American public. 


Royal Dutch—Shell Partnership 

The 35-page explanatory document which 
Royal Dutch had to hand in to the New 
York Stock Exchange gives details which 
were not all known over here. In Shell Oil, 
for example, the parent group owns 65.44 
per cent. of the equity, which reveals that 
21 per cent. of the group profit last year 
came from this American subsidiary. The 
partners of this combine share in the 
income of the operating companies in the 
proportion 60 per cent. to Royal Dutch 
and 40 per cent. to Shell. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


ANOTHER set-back has been seen in the 
stock markets—this time on the Chinese 
incident—but it was again noticeable that 
selling dried up on the fall in prices. This 
may be taken as proof that there is no 
fundamental change in trend. Several 
shares have, in fact, reached new high levels. 
For example, BOWATER PAPER rose to 
77s. 6d. before going ‘ex bonus’ of one-in- 
three. This was on the chairman’s statement 
at the meeting that a further small bonus 
was possible next year. If the dividend is 
maintained at 16 per cent. on the increased 
capital the dividend yield would be 54 per 
cent. but I think this is no higher than it 
should be in view of the heavy prior capital 
which makes this equity ‘highly geared’ and 
more speculative than others. Looking 
back I see that Bowaters have doubled in 
price over twelve months and I[ could not 
therefore dissuade fortunate holders from 
taking some of their profits. Other paper 
shares have been strong. A. E. REED, which 
| have previously recommended, rose on 
the acquisition of an interest in COLTHROP. 
If Reeds can pay 105s. for these shares 
Colthrops are probably worth much more. 


* * * 


THE sharp recovery in profits of GENERAL 
ELECTRIC puts that share back into the class 
of ‘blue chips’ with a higher than average 
yield. Its trading year ended in March and 
net earnings for the equity were doubled, 
the dividend has been raised fiom 11} per 
cent to 12$ per cent. and is covered about 
2? times. The shares rose sharply to 50s. 
at which price the dividend yield is 5 per 
cent. This compares with a dividend yield 
of only 3.8 per cent. on ASSOCIATED ELEC- 
TRICAL (covered 3.8 times) and 4 per cent. 
On ENGLISH ELECTRIC (covered 2.5 times). 
I am not suggesting that these two shares 
should be sold but that GEC should be 
bought, being worthy of a lower yield than 
5 per cent. GEC covers, of course, a much 
wider field in consumer goods than either 
AEI or EE which depend mainly on capital 
goods. Competition is keener in consumer 
goods and profit margins are smaller. In 
1952-53 GEC felt the recession in the con- 
sumer trades and trading profits fell from 
£6.6 millions to £4.2 millions. The recovery 
to £5.8 millions last year showed that con- 
ditions are now more stable both in the 
home and export trades and it will be 
interesting to hear what the chairman has 
to say about the current year’s prospects at 
the meeting on September 23. Meanwhile 
the shares might be held with confidence. 


THE 5s. shares of PYRENE seem well worth 
acquiring both for capital appreciation ag 
well as income. The company manufactures 
and sells fire-fighting equipment and rust- 
proofed bumpers for motor cars. It is also 
engaged in the sale of chemicals for the 
prevention of rust and corrosion of metals, 
It is impossible to say which branch con- 
tributes most to its net profits but this year 
its production of bumpers must be reflect 
ing the record output of the automobile 
industry while the fire-fighting department 
Should be going ahead with the develop. 
ment of its new method of generating 
mechanical foam. I understand that the 
Air Ministry has recently placed a contract 
with the company for crash tenders equipped 
with the new Pyrene foam-making appliances 
which can throw 6,000 gallons in 14 minutes 
at the maximum rate of discharge. This 
contract may well be the forerunner of 
other Air Force contracts. In January last 
the company acquired the whole of the 
capital of the Pyrene Company of Canada 
which produces fire-fighting equipment and 
non-skid tyre chains. This is expected to 
contribute materially to profits in later 
years. In the calendar year 1953 gross 
profits rose by 15 per cent. but EPL at 
£80,000 took nearly £20,000 more, reducing 
the amount earned for the equity from 
£188,800 to £182,100 or 57.6 per cent, 
Dividends were raised from 17} per cent. to 
224 per cent. and as EPL absorbed more 
than was actually paid in dividend it is 
reasonable to expect an increase in the cash 
distribution this year. At 22s. 14d. the 
shares return 5.1 per cent. on dividends and 
nearly 18 per cent. on earnings if EPL is 
added back. This is attractive for a share 
with growth. 


THE present prosperity of the paper-make 
should be reflected in the next accounts o| 
ALDERS (TAMWORTH) which are made up to 
October 31. The company’s mills are at 
Tamworth and Sandford near Oxford and 
they produce special papers, Kraft wrap- 
ping paper and corrugated board. In the 
previous year the Company earned nearly 
48 per cent. and paid 224 per cent. Thus at 
8s. 3d. the 2s. shares return a yield of nearly 
12 per cent. on earnings and 5} per cent, 
on dividends. A capital bonus of 50 per 
cent. was distributed in June, 1952. A 
sound share of small denomination is always 
of interest to the small investor and I suggest 
that Alders (Tamworth) is one that should 
find a place in the small portfolio. 
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of British and Mediaeval Antiquities: (f) | ™ore than 6 per cent. of basic salary; these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to sce our investment 
1 in Department of Ethnography, Appoint- | ‘Tee Passages; leave at 34 days for each folder, available on request without obligation 
ments under (a) may be to First or Second | Completed month - resident service; in- 
Class according to age and qualification come tax at low local rates. Candidates : MILLIONS : ,M 
all others to Second Class. “age at beast must have had previous experience of ASSETS: £23 LL RESERVES £1) ILLIONS 
28 on September 1. 1954, for a First Class | PTOST@amMmMe and news services and good all a 
Post and at least 22 and under 26 on that | TOUNd knowledge of broadcasting (experi- CHEL E A 
Gate for Second Class post with extension |®™c¢ im Near East an advantage), with yy 4 
for Forces service, established Civil] Ser- | high standard of education and good 
vice and for exceptional qualifications. Can- | ®@ministrative and organising abilities GLOI J¢ ES 
didates must have or obtain in Summer, | APPly in writing to the Director of Recruit 
1954, a University degree with First or | ment, Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, BUILDING SOCIETY 
Second Class honours and must have a , London, S.W.1, giving briefly age, quali 
competent knowledge of two modern lan- | Cations and _ experience Mention the 
guaces. preferably French and German. | reference number (BCD.97/17/08). C L ARENCE STREE T - Cees T ENH A M 
For one post under (a) the degree must | (Continued overleaf.) f 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
invited for Chair of 
English. Chair of Education, Chair of 
African Studies. Salary scale £2,000 x £50 
—22,300 p.a Superannuation 

Passages lisbury paid 
wife and ] 
appoint: 
of red 
provided at rent of not more 
cent f ala I 
etatin ll 
and namin 
by October 
Universit Cour Higher Ed 
in the C nie 1 Gc rion Square, I n 
W.C.1, from 4 m further particulars ma 
be obtained 


~ SITUATIONS WANTED 


RAODESIA 
Applicatior are 








> 








t re ed 









APPROACHING 40 publicity manager 
sometime salesman ex-officer decent 
e att fair nistrator sincere 
presence, n l -~we desires change 
Box 875C 

HEADMISTRESS, County Primary School. 
38 anxious quit teaching Offer only 
gense respon bi lity, capacity for work 
Free three months.—Box 876C 


YOUNG MASTER PRINTER, ex L.S.P.G.A 


(qualified 1952) seeks either management 

or representative post with first class 

letterpress and/or litho. house.—Box 878 
<= — 


= 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. 
Annual event at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Sq 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 

BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. Royal Plate from Buckingham 
Palace. The State and Private Apartments 


completely furnished. New restorations and 
exhibit 10 to 8 daily including Sunday 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, London 
Exhibition of early Wedgwood Admission 
free Weekdays 10-7 Sundays 2.30-7 
210 ‘bus from Archway or Golders Green 
station (530) 
MASTERPIECES FROM SAO PAULO 
Arts Council Exhibition Tate Gallery 
oo. till 15 Aug. Weekdays 10-6. (Tues 
Thurs 10-8), Suns. 2-6 Admission 
is 6d 
SCULPTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. Holland 
Park, Kensington High Street Daily 10- 
dusk Admission Is. 3d., children 9d 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Paintings | 
of Red Indian by George Catlin, 1794- 
1872; and International Photography by 


Combined Societies 1954. Until 8th August 


Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mon- 
days Admission free 
YOGA. Caxton Hall. Lectures will resume 
Bept 7 Arranged by Shanti Sadan 
Adm. free 
= 

PERSONAL 
A CHURCH for Individual belief and 
rational doctrine Information about 
Unitarianism. Please send stamp. S. Sec., 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C 
ACCURATE DELINEATION of character 
aptitudes etc from Handwriting, by 
advanted psycho-graphological method 
Moderate fees Particulars—Box 880C 
CANCER PATIENT. (54940.) Widow (81), 
one daughter epileptic, the other a cancer 
patient, cannot afford nourishing foods 
she needs. Please will you help us to care 
for her (also thousands of other sad cases) 
Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for 
Cancer Relief, Dept G.7, 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1 
Geceane as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
jonists, Management Dietitian-Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries Successful postal 
courses. Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Southern 


Brighton, 6. 


Stranger! Pause! 


Can storied urn or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
OF the innumerable poets who, in their 
insolence, their ignorance, and their arro- 
gance, plunge into print, not one tithe of 
one tithe either earn, or deserve, or attain, 
the right to rank as POET. And of the 
very few who do so honestly earn and 
deserve it, fewer still can rank as GREAT 
When, therefore, we may and do so entitle 
one of them, it is right that we should 
honour and remember him. This day, 183 
years ago (July 30th, 1771) was lost to 
England one of her great sons and great 
Poets—-THOMAS GRAY To the radiant 
crown of English poetry he bequeathed one 
lovely gem-—a facet of which, shines above 
nm Stoke Poges churchyard, peacefully he 
sleeps, and “‘ He now belongs to the Ages." 


Trumpeter! Sound! 


(Issued by the Company of Memories.) 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTE of Practical 
Psychok offers a postal service for 
t of personality defects, with 

to correspond with a qualified 
about your personal problems 
— address for Free Book 
Insti f Practical Psychology 
His thbury Place, London, N.5 
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YOUNG WOMAN, childhood 
k now leading rm 
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Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
for all occasions 
urs or mixed shades Direct 
largest growers in the world 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality 
best ! Write for catalogue 
Bros., Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath, 
"Phone Wivelsfield Green 232/233 
| CONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them Choose 
your own practitioner Details from— 
The Contact Lenses Finance Co., Ltd, 4 
(ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, 8.W.7 
KINSEY REPORT the Human Female, 
and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St London, W.1, Dept. DX 
RELAX through Nerve Manipulation A 
therapy of proved value for highly strung 
people A reintegrating treatment.—The 
| Nerve Centre, 1 Bentir Street, London, 
Ww. WELbeck 9600 Ask for brochure 


LITERARY 
YOUR PEN can pay for your Holiday—this 
year and all the years to come, for if you 
can write you can always make money 
The LSJ can show the way by personal 
rrespondence training. Papers are getting 
bigger and opportunities are greater For 
35 years we have helped writers all over 
| the world to make money from articles and 
| stories. Why not you? Write for advice 
to: Prospectus Dept., London School of 
Journalism 57 Gordon Square, W.C.1 
(MUS ¢574) * There are LSJ students all 
over world.’ 
AMERICAN 


ee LWOOD'S 





the 
Allwood 
Sussex 


| only 


on 






ck 


the 
yearly 
Maga- 


MAGAZINES by 
postal subscription National Geog 
zine 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; Popular 

| Mech 32s Popular Photography, 36s 

|} Complete Price List Free.—Thomas & Co., 

(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool 

AUTHORS & JOURNALISTS’ MSS. Type- 

writing, professional finish 1,000 words 

V. Steeple, Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent 

‘KNOW-HOW ’ Writing 

Success No Sales—No Fees Send for 

Free R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 

Success,’ B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 

| LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 2s 
per 1,000 words Accurate and prompt 
work.—Nancy McFarlane 96 Marine 
Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
STORIES WANTED by the British 
tute of Fiction-Writing Science, Ltd 
Regent House, Regent Street, W.1 Suit- 
able stories are revised by us and sub- 
mitted to editors on a 15 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 

io reasons ior rejection. Address your 
MS. to Dept. C.23 EE: ‘The Pro- 
| fessional Touch,’ concerning our Courses 

} and Criticisms, from Dept. C.23 

— FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 85G), 

| Palace Gate, London, W.8 


“EDUCATIONAL _ 


ADMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 
| ing for the best posts Canteen St 
Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
| Road, London, N.W.3. Ham 5986. 

| DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 
nations Navy and Army Entrance ist 
M.B.; General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel.: PARK 7437 

| EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy. Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, 
Cert of €ducation, etc Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
meniioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St 
} Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
| Secretarial subjects for Graduates and 
} others 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses 
begin at frequent intervals.—Davies’s, 
White lodge, 2 Addison Road, W.14 
(PARK 8392.) 
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POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert of 
Educn (Lond., Oxf Camb., Northn.) 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams., et Low fees, instalments.— 
Prospectus f Cc. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
yg 4 a COUNTY mong retar al School, 

4 St Gu Cemprehens tre g; Grad- 

ate Co Next term Sept 15 Pr spectus 

SHOPPING BY POST 

CRESCENT SMOKING MIXTURE, the 
f is Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. 2s. 6d 
per ZS p mpton a Cooke 
Bromsgrove J ver a ce ry.) 
DO IT YOURSELF were : HPFYTEX. 
Bind your wn arpe mak 
lampshades jarn sock i ok 

with Jiffytex Obtai le at 

and ironmongers Send for f1 

and nearest stockist t Messrs 
Loncraine & (Jiffytex) Ltd 

Works, Pewsey, Wilts 

FLANNELETTE Sheet Fents, Pastel and 
White, for Cot —? Polishing, 1,001 
uses Av. size 60 x 20 in. 10 Ib 
| parcel 36s., ¢ “Oddi es Textiles, 14 


| King Street, 


| Ltd., 


} 
Insti- 


General | 


| CO. CORK. 





Post Office, Dec 
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RHEUMATISM., 


GARL Ic AND 

standing sensational new drug and serum | 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has 
stood for 5,000 years: that powerful purifier 
and healer given by Nature for the use 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving 
rheumatism at its root Send 50s. for 
1,000 tablets, six months’ treatment, and 
interesting booklet about garlic; that 
immemorial remedy of Nature Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 


HORLON NOURISHING 
dry and flaky skin, wrinkles, enri 


lanolin and almond oil Full-size 2 oz 
trial jar 9s. 6d. (post free).—Morill Sales, 
Station Drive, Four Oaks, Sutton Cold- 


field, Warwickshire 

NO SMOKING TABLETS. Simple, safe way 
to subdue the craving. Complete treatment 
5s. 3d. post free.—Century Laboratories, 
19 Windmill Street, Gravesend 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. From 
Glen of the Roses. Rich in beauty and 
pleasing in price Rosemoyne the supreme 
authority in Linens invite you to send for 
their illustrated Catalogue Rosemoyne 
Linens, Jordanstown, C. Antrim, N. Ireland 
SMOKING. New Cure. Revealing. Unique 
The Wainley Course, Taggart Ave., L’pool 
SWEET SLICED MANGO CHUTNEY. The 
most delicious ever offered for sale. Special 
recipe under our own label and one of the 
many superlative specialities only obtain- 
able from us 13 oz. net jars, 4 for 16s 
Post Paid Our offers appear in this 
column each week.—Shilling Coffee Co., 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER has been 
sent for over fifty years by post to sufferers 
from Rheumatism, Anaemia, and Nervous 
complaints Particulars obtainable 
Spa Director, Trefriw Wells, N. Wales. 
TYPEWRITERS ‘DUPLICATORS: Verney 
Clayton MC, Market Rasen, s.a.e. 
WANTED.—Dental Gold, Scrap or Saleable 
Gold, Silver, Coins, Medals, Beads and 
Trinkets.—‘ Castoframes,’ Saville Place, 
Mirfield, Yorkshire 








ACCOMMODATION 
BED-SITTER, near Baker St. (4th 
£10 per month (inc. e.l., and c.h.w.). 
please.—Box 883C 

BED SITTING ROOM 
£2 12s. 6d. per wk, Quiet English house- 
hold. Suit business gentleman or student. 
3 min. tube & Hampstead H’th.—-Box 873C. 
ENGAGED COUPLE, Oxford graduates, 
getting married soon, 
semi-furnished flat near Central London. 
£240 rent maximum.—Box 8&81C 

FREE BEDSITTINGROOM, hotplate, gar- 
den and 25 per cent. of profits on showing 
historic Mansion in exchange for free care- 
taker-guide duties Hereford-Malvern- 
Gloucester district.—Box 884C 
UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION _re- 
quired in or around London by young 
business couple within next six months. 
Good references. Please reply to Box 868C. 
———Sooo—OO —— 


"HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


BOURNEMOUTH Connaught Court, W 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 3 rms. 200 yds. sea 
front Gardens, Putting Green, Garaces 
Superlative food. 8-9 gns. weekly. 7 gns. 
Winter 


floor 
Refs 


with breakfast 


House. adj. sea. 
Paradise 
6 gns 


Select Guest 
and Sportsman's 
Irish hosp. Terms, 
Courtmacsherry. 


Ornithologist 
E.L. Photos 
Robinson, Lislee, 
ITALY.—Guests welcomed for restful holl- 
day with all comforts, good cuisine, gar- 
den, in lovely old Manor House at Orta 
Brochure on request. Ca’Nigra, Miasino, 
Lago D’Orta (Novara). 


SKIN CREAM for | 
ched with | 


the | 


from 











LAKES. Charm. old mans., peaut. view 
cons. & terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 2334, 
‘ LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Hote! 
Farms, G yest Hou Rec smended 
hospitality gh Br 3s. 6d Postage 
3d., from Harbour rside, 
Torquay 
LL ANGOL LEN Howel Hall 
approved H r P ate a = 
wn produce. Illu hure. Te).. 2331, 
Port Ise , 






THE SLIPWAY HOU SE, 
] rfect Ps 


CONSTANT 
by road 
an} ok be m 
Connell ‘ Evening 
| FOOD GUIDE, 1954, 
tions by Good Food Clu 
800 places throughout E 
a good meal at a reaso 
| lished by Cassell, 5s 
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HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


YUGOSLAVIA 
A few seats still available our 
16 DAY GRAND CONDUCTED 
LUXURY COACH TOUR visiting 
LJUBLJANA, ZAGREB, BANJA LUE 
SARAJEVO, MOSTAR, DUBROVNIK 7 
days), SPLIT. SIBENIK, CRIKVENIC4, 
BLED, 52 gns 
inclusive of all excursions and 
KOTOR & CETINJE 
Special departures August 7 and 21, 
September 4 


COMPANION 
1ence r ‘oul ld 


THE ian 
tains recommenda. 
members of - over 
ain which serve 
nable price. Pub 






—E 


on 


visit t 





Send for FREE illustrated brochure te 
SEE YUGOSLAVIA LTD, 

(Dept. S.), 78 New Oxford Street, 

| London, W.C.1. 

= ——[—S[——=—— SS —— = 

| CONCERTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
DIAMOND JUBILEE SEASON 


Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 until 
Sat. Sept. 18 
Tickets: 8s. 6d., 7s, 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d. from 
Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents. 2,000 prome- 
nade (with seating for 440), 2s. 6d. avail- 
able nightly at doors only 
-l-l-1-T-) SOSSsS ~ we 


n Ideal 
Birthday Gift 


The Spectator can be sent 
to any of your friends 


living in any part of the 


seek urgently un- or | 


world at the following 
rates 
52 weeks . . 355. 
26 , «. « 17s. 6d. 


(Air mail rates on application.) 


A Birthday Greeting card 
will be sent to your friend 
stating the Spectator comes 
as a gift from you. 





Send instructions to? 


SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 


266565655595 
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& Co., Lrp., 36-37 Steward St., London, 
1jd.; Canada (Canadian Magazine 


Published by THE SPECTATOR Lrp., 


at its Offices, 9 Gower St., 
Subscription Rate to any address ‘s 


E.i 
1d.—Friday, July 30, 1954. 
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